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Forest Service in Danger 
The Inside Story 


By Henry S. Graves 


Co-operative Marketing 
Forges Ahead 


By Herschel Jones 


Talks With the Financial Editor—G. T. Hughes 
New Jersey. Asparagus to Boston via Aeroplane 
Digest of Latest Redéaber Among the Farm Books 


Lack of Interest Hurts Rural Schoolk—H. E. Cook 
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HARDER SILOS 


More milk-less cost 


Silage means more milk because 
it’s moist and green and healthful. 
Silage means less cost because it 
saves on grain, hay and high- 
priced mill feeds. ° 

A harder Silo means the best 
silage be the sm round 
wooden walls keep out the rain 
keep in the heat and allow perfect 
fermentation. 
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When to Think of Investing 


Before investing in securities of any 
kind the prudent man will take ac- 
count of his financiaJ*condition. He 
will ask himself if he has sufficient life 
insurance for instance. For the man 
with dependents to buy stocks or bonds 
or even to invest in real est&te and 
neglect life insurance is the, height of 
folly. He would not think of going 
without insurance on his barn and the 
barn may never burn. He is sure to 
die some day and there is no provision 
he can make for his family, financially 
speaking, comparable with a life in- 
surance policy in a strong, old-estab- 
lished company. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in- 
surance in detail. There is no one best 
policy. One man may need an endow- 
ment policy, another may be better 
suited with a limited payment policy 
and for another straight life insurance 
may be preferable. Generally speak- 
ing endowment insurance is expensive 
both as insurance and as investment. 
Probably for most people the limited 
payment policy is the best. You can 
generally take the advice of competent 
agents on this point. Notwithstanding 
all the jokes perpetrated at the ex- 
pense of the life insurance agent his 
functioh in society is a very useful one. 

If the prospective investor is satis- 
fied with his position as far as insur- 
ance is concerned he should next turn 
his attention to his banking relations. 
Every business man ought to have a 
checking account even if the balance 
he carries is very small. It is much 
more convenient to pay bills by check. 
A cancelled check is a receipt in every 
case and the small sum you lose in in- 
terest on the money on deposit is more 
than made up by the convenience a 
checking account affords and the 
standing in the community it gives you. 


The Simplest Form of Investment 


Coming now to investments in de- 
tail. The simplest form of investment 
is the savings bank. The interest re- 
turn now, in most cases 4 per cent is 
small but the money is always avail- 
able for emergency and the bank laws 
in most states ‘Are so strict that the 
factor of security is very high indeed. 
Failures of savings banks are extreme- 
ly rare. 

It is, however, unnecessary to keep 
in the savings bank any sum larger 
than you might need at short notice. 
Any other funds can well be put into 
securities which yield a higher return. 
First and foremost among these, of 
course, is the Liberty bond. There is 
no better security in all the world. 
When the Pnited States government 
is unable and unwilling to meet its 
obligations, money will be of no value. 

As compared with the savings bank 
Liberty bonds have both advantages 
and disadvantages. The advantage of 
the bond is that you can always sell it 
without loss of a day’s interest. When 
you sell a bond you receive in addition 
to the price quoted on the financial 
pages of the newspapers the interest 
accrued from the date of the last cou- 
pon up to day of the sale. “When you 
buy a bon@ similarly, you pay in gddi- 
tion to the price the interest accrued 
up to the date of the purchase. It is 
therefore easier‘to turn a bond into 
cash without loss of interest than it is 
to draw money out of the savings 
bank. 


Borrow on Bonds Instead of Selling 

The disadvantage of the bond is that 
market prices fluctuate. Most invest- 
ors who bought Liberty bonds during 
the war learned this. It is unnecessary 
to go into the causes for the decline in 
quotations for Liberty bonds which 
continued almost from thé date of their 
issue up to eight or ten months ago. 
It is the opinion of good financial au- 
thorities that prices for Liberty bonds 
are now definitely on the upward 
movement. However this may be it 
must be admitted that prices do fluc- 
tuate but if you buy for permanent in- 
vestment this need not concern you 
and it is always possible if you need 


, money at any time té borrow on the 


bond instead of selling it. It makes 
the best of collateral at the bank. 
There is never any question about.a 





note secured by a Liberty bond. - 
Next week I expect to describe some. 





of the more conservative investment 
bonds other than Liberties. Meap. 
while there is one other form of jp. 
vestment which is ordinarily oyop. 
looked by country people. I mean the 
building and loan association. Shareg 
in such associations, locally managed 
and operated, afford excellent invest. 
ment opportunities. Shun the gy 
called national building and loan. |p, 
vest only in one which makes loans on 
local property with the value of which 
the officials of the association are fy, 
miliar. A building and loan associa. 
tion primarily is a cooperative organi. 
zation to help residents of small com. 
munities build and own their ow 
homes. It also gives a man who sim. 
ply wants to invest a fair return op 
his money with a high degree of safety, : 





Your Banker as a Friend 
F. RB. COZZENS 

J. H. Jones, an Ohio farmer, made 
$230 by holding a herd of live stock 
through the recent slump in prices 
Some of the neighbors lost more than 
Jones gained by being forced to sel] 
their herds because of.feed shortage 
and a lack of ready cash. I wondered 
at this contrast between farmers of 
like means, in the same community; 
but yesterday while talking to Jones 
I learned the reason, “It was a sim- 
ple huginess method,” he explained, 
“and I put it to use by the aid of the 
local banker. During the past six 
years, while the other fellows wer 
trusting to luck, I was planning some 
way to tide my business over 4 lean 
year. I got acquainted with the 
banker and told him my plans 
Through his advice I began to keep 
records of my farming operations, 
and before the year was out I was 
able to tell in an hour just what my 
business was worth. 

Shortly afterward I was caught with 
a large corn crop, and no market. I 
took my book to the-bank, and with- 
out difficulty I got a loan. A small 
one it was, but sufficient to tide me 
over until the market became strong- 
er. I came through the deal with 4 
good margin of profit. I knew then 
that I ‘was on the right track and 9 
I’ve been following the same method 
ever since. 

“My records are kept straight from 
year to year and every three months 
I go over them with the banker. I 
know from time to time just whatI 
will have to sell. We take the cul 
rent price and itemize the value of 
the stuff. Then, if a break occurs in 
the market we can easily figure what 
my loss would be, should I be com 
pelled to sell. On this I base the 
amount of my loan. As to the dura 
tion of a loan, we base our calcula 
tion on. the season and condition of 
the larger markets, I try to borrow 
only enough money to cover expens 
of feed and care. 

“Some persons claim that during 
the past few years such a method # 
a gamble, but I have found by exper* 
ience ‘that the fellow who sacrifice 
his stock on a low market is running 
a greater’ risk of going bankrupt 
The main idea is to get on busines 
terms with. your bank during the fat 
years. With the banker's help & 
farmer can plan well in advance 
By keeping his records correct he 
can tell just where he stands. I have 
found my banker eager to help. He 
keeps in close touch with markets 
and often he will ’phone me in ad 
vance of a decline. This enables me 
to rush my products in. But many 
times, of course, he is unable to fore 
tell this; it is then that I thank ™ 
lucky stars that I am able to set ® 
loan.” 








Stopping Egg Eaters—For the en 
fit of American Agriculturist re 
who are having trouble with hens 
that eat eggs, I would like to su& 
gest a remedy I have found very 
isfactory. I clip paper into 
squares of quarter-inch dime 
and scatter it to the flock. In R 
a week I repeat the process and 
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The Forest Service Issue Exposed 


Henry 8. Graves, Former Chief Forester, Tells the. Instae Story of the Controversy 


iq HE proposal to transfer the For- 
M< est Service from the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the 
Interior has called out protests 
of the most vigorous character 
jnevery section of thecountry. This is some- 
what surprising as people usually are not 
interested in questions of departmental juris- 
diction in the Government. The great inter- 
est in the present proposal has a deeper 
significance than perhaps appears on the sur 
face. It indicates in the first 
place the wide-spread concern 





its incapacity to handle the public forests ef- 
ficiently. Secretary Fall urges the change on 
the ground that the National Forests should 
be under the jurisdiction of the same depart- 
ment as other public lands. He apparently 
overlooks the fact that the handling of the 
National Forests constitutes only a part of 
the work of the Forest Service, and also the 
fact that their administration is intimately 
related to the agricultural and rural upbuild- 
ing of the regions where they are located. 
It is essential] that there be a bureau of 


serve of timber for the nation, and as national 
recreation grounds. Every public forest prop- 
erly administered, is a demonstration of for- 
estry for private owners and a center of co- 
operation in fire protection, forestry practice, 
and often co-operative development. 

Equally important is the great influence of 
the public forests on the development of agri- 
culture and rural industries in their vicinity. 
It is their industries which are aiding to build 
up hundreds of communities in the moun- 
tains, upon whose prosperity the nearby agri- 

culture is largely dependent. 
The National Forests are serv- 








over our serious forest situation. - 
But that alone does not explain 

the volume of protest that the 

very rumor of a change in the 

handling of the federal forest 

tivities has occasioned. 

The people of the country have 
not forgotten the attacks on the 
forest policies of the Department 
of Agriculture in the past and 
the repeated efforts to break 
gown or cripple the system of 
National Forests, It is the fear 
that the present move is another 
attempt to weaken the federal 
work of forestry or to make 
some encroachment on the na- 
tional forests that has brought 
out an expression of opposition 
by hundreds of persons and or- 
ganizations to any disturbance 
of the forest work as at present 
organized in the Department of 
Agriculture. : 

The fears of the public are 
well grounded for the change 
that has been proposed would 
result in dividing the federal ac- 
tivities in forestry, in causing 
winecessary duplication ‘and in- 
ereased cost to the government, 








Department of the Interior. 


Government Forest Service Now In Danger 

OT in years has there been an issue between govern- 
ment departments that means as much to the farmers 

of this country as the proposed transfer of the United States 
Forest Service from the Department of Agriculture to the 
The issue between these two 
departments touches every land owner in the country, since 
the transfer involves the far-reaching policy of forest man- 
agement which strikes home to the man on the general or 
specialized farm of the East, as well as to the rancher of 
the open West. It comes right down to the question: Shall 
our forests be handled on a crop-producing basis, the same 
as any other crop-producing land, or shall they be managed 
as real estate? Before 1905 the forest control was vested 
in the United States Department of the interior, and the 
handling of the forests in those days is a story full of abuses 
and dissipation of the public forests. The facts of this con- 
troversy are laid bare in the accompanying article by Henry 
S. Graves, former Chief of the Forest Service. 
account of this whole affair reads like & story from the early 
days of governmental organization. 
terest, and an understanding of the issue is vital to every 
farmer in the land, Don’t miss what Mr. Graves has to 
say.—[The Editon 


The inside 


It is replete with in- 


ing the very objective for which 
the Department of Agriculture 
was established. The acceptance 
of the National Forest policy by 
the West has been due to the 
appreciation that they are ac- 
tually contributing in a large 
way to the building up of local 
industrial prosperity, that the 
interests of agriculture and the 
small farmer are an essential 
feature in the local administra- 
tion, and that an element of in- 
dustrial stability is introduced in 
the rural communities. 

In carrying out the objectives 
of the national forests, the For- 
est Service requires the aid of 
most of the bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 
bureaus of plant industry and of 
animal industry are aiding in the 
problems of grazing administra- 
tion. The division of pathology 
and the bureau of entomology 
are co-operating in protecting 
the forests from disease and in- 
sects. The bureau of public 
roads is doing the major en- 
gineering work of road construc- 
tion. The Forest Service secures 
the help of the bureau of states 











in confusing the users of the na- 





tional forest resources and the 

general public, and in distinctly 
weakening the leadership of the government 

in forest matters throughout the country. | 
Legislation has already been proposed in 
Gongress looking to the transfer. One bill 
would transfer the present Forest Service 
and its activities to the Department of the 
or; other bills would transfer the Alas- 
kan National Forests to the jurisdiction of 
latter department. The matter is under 
consideration as a part of the plan of the ad- 
ministration for the reorganization of the 
executive departments. While the President 
not announced his decision, it is stated 
that the chairman of the reorganization com- 
mission has recommended the transfer, and 
the Secretary of the Interior has publicly ad- 
Yocated it on various occasions. The matter 
is therefore before the public and demands 
the attention of all citizens who are interest- 
m the cause of forestry. 


Where It Rightfully Belongs 


The administration of the National Forests 
Was originally under the Department of the 
rior. In 1905 they were transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture in order to 
eentralize all the forest work of the govern- 


Ment, because the latter ent was logi- 
ully the place for the and because the 
I | Seiaeieianehed 


rtment of the Interior had 


forestry, and a large one, in the Department 
of Agriculture. Already nearly 170 million 
acres of our forests are owned by farmers. 
Ultimately fully 60% of the country’s forests 
will be attached to farms or interspersed 
among them. The problems of their develop- 
ment can not be separated from those of agri- 
culture. In many cases the manner in which 
the forests are handled will determine the 
progress of agriculture and the prosperity of 
rural communities. The agricultural depart- 
ment alone is equipped to handle these com- 
mon problems. If the present Forest Seivice 
were placed in another department, it would 
be necessary in the long run to build up an- 
other forestry bureau to handle those prob- 
lems that relate to the forests in agricultural 
regions. 


Not a Real Estate Project 


The development of forestry must include 
the practice of forestry on both public and 
private forests, The private forestry problem 
can be worked out successfully only in con- 
nection with public forests. The National 
Forests are not separate public domains to 
be administered without. reference to the 
development of the regions where they are 
located. They serve a national function, in 

water resources, in p are- 


relations in its educational work 
with the farmer and in forest re- 
search at the agricultural experiment. sta- 
tions. The bureau of farm management is 
an important factor in bringing the manage- 
ment of the woodlot in conformity to the 
plans of handling the farm as a whole. 
The bureau of chemistry co-operates in 
various problems of research in the by-prod- 
ucts of wood, tannin, naval stores, glues for 
lamination and plywood, and similar studies. 
The bureau of biological survey co-operates 
in the protection of wild life and in the 
destruction of predatory animals that prey 
upon the live stock and game in the public 
orests. Could the co-operation with these 
bureaus be as advantageously secured if the 
tee Service were placed in another depart- 
ment? 


Views of Transfer Advocates 


Tt is urged by the advocates of the trans 
fer that the forest Service has contacts alsc 
with bureaus of the interior department as, 
for example, with the general land office. It 
is true that the law gives the secretary of the 
interior final jurisdiction over matters per- 
taining to the legal status and titles of all 
publie land, including that in the national 
forests, In the adjudication of claims to land 
under various land laws, the secretary of the 

(Continued on page 406) — 
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Tractors Need No Vitamines 


The natives in the interior of Belgian 
Congo have found a good use for vegetable 
oils. In the heart of their country the flies 
are so numerous and fierce, that it is imprac- 
ticable to use animals for transporting goods. 
Thus, road tractors are in demand and the 
Belgian colonial ministry has found that palm 
oil as fuel gives excellent satisfaction. Two 
and four-cycle engines run normally on the 
oil and the power is reported equal if not 
greater than that obtained with kerosene. 

As a fuel for supply machine power the 
vegetable oils may be highly desirous, for 
tractors need no vitamines to accomplish 
their daily tasks. As a fuel for human be- 
ings, however, vegetable oils are disastrous. 
This explains the incessant warfare of public 
welfare societies and farmers against imita- 
tion milk, which has these vegetable oils in 

lace of the natural vitamine- carrying fats 

m the dairy cow. 


Sounds Like Propaganda . 


The farm bloc at Washington has been 
accused of a tariff “deal” to support com- 
mittee rates in exchange for agricultural 
protection. Laying aside for the moment 
the merits of high or low tariff in all its 
aspects, this accusation appears to be propa- 





ganda to discredit the activities of the . 


farmer legislators in Congress, who are 
fighting to do their best for the farmers. 
The accusation itself, if supported, would be 
an uncomplimentary remark to say the least, 
and from long years of watching the exper- 
ience of various blocs at Washington, such 
a compromise would seem inexpedient and 
useless. 

The fact remains that the farm bloc has 
definite duties to perform in carrying out the 
wishes of its constituents, as voiced by the 
national farmers’ organizations. The con- 
troversy on the tariff schedule is actually a 
series of compromises, but in that compro- 
mising there should be no savor of a “deal ” 
If the senators from the West believe that 
their position on the tariff for farm products 
is economically sound, they have no reason to 
weaken at this time. On the other hand, 
they are beginning to see the increased cost 
to farmers for products which they must 
buy, if high tariff continues in all of the 
other schedules. 

At its best, the tariff problem is a knotty 
one and promises one of the longest and 
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most difficult battles which has ever come 
up in the farmers’ fights at Washington. 
On the surface of it, the accusation of a 
“deal” would appear to be another of the 
well thought out pieces of propaganda to ob- 
struct the work of the agricultural bloc. No 
group of men are perfect, but with farm or- 
ganization successful for the first time at 
Washington, we want to see them given a 
fair chance to show what they can do, unob- 
structed by petty political wrangles. 


Write Before You Buy 


Business revival always brings into 
prominence a host of satellites to industrial 
expansion, honest for the most part, but en- 
tirely unfitted to.take their places among the 
business climbers. They organize and pro- 
mote highly speculative enterprises, and the 
way in which they approach investors for 
money is decidedly open to criticism. They 
are rich in promise and poor in fulfillment. 
With them come the real parasites, who from 
the start are business fakers, and both classes 
ply their trade as far away from their base 
of activities as possible. That is why farmers 
are approached to “invest” in Mexican lot- 
teries, in western oil and in undeveloped real 
estate. ’ 

It is to guard against these speculative en- 
terprises or actual fake promotion schemes 
that American Agriculturist started its de- 
partment on investment topics two weeks 
ago. In this department the basic principles 
back of sound financing are discussed, and 
safe, conservative investments are called to 
your attention. Be sure to make use of this 
service, which is free to every subscriber, 
and write to us before you invest in the stocks 
or bonds of any concern. 








More Money Forthcoming 


The pressure of live stock owners and 
dairy farmers for further government assis- 
tance in controlling bovine tuberculosis and 
payment of indemnities is showing results. 
In the appropriations bill, which recently 
passed Congress, provision for $2,877,600 
was included for control and eradication 
beginning July 1 this year. This is an in- 
crease of $427,600 in the money that may 
be paid for indemnities directly to farmers 
and should renew the campaign to wipe out 
bovine tuberculosis, which has slackened 
considerably in the last year or two for lack 
of funds to pay indemnities, 

The operating expenses for salaries of 
government men, travelling costs, etc., were 
reduced. Whether or not this was wise re- 
mains to be seen, but the smaller portion of 
the funds for operating expenses leaves a 
larger amount for distribution to farmers. 
In addition to this a further qualification 
provides for $300,000 available when the act 
is signed, which permits immediate use of 
this sum without waiting for the beginning 
of the department’s next fiscal year. The 
money appropriated by the states for the 
same purpose will swell the figure to an 
amount close to $5,000,000 available for the 
payment of indemnities to farmers from 
both federal and state sources, 

As a result, the coming year should see a 
more general interest in control and eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis and further co- 
operation from live stock men and dairy 
farmers with federal and state authorities. 
Eastern farmers have had reason to 
growl because money for indemnities on 
slaughtered cattle has not been forthcoming. 
It is hardly probable that the increase in 
funds this coming year will entirely take 
care of this, but it should relieve the situa- 
tion decidedly and give a new impetus to 
the work: 





Standardizing Farm Machinery 

Some day farm machinery repair parts 
will be standardized, and a farmer can buy 
any make of machine with the assurance 
that its usefulness will be comparative with 
his other tools and that additional parts to 
fit his machines can be secured from any 
dealer. No doubt, that day is far ahead but 
already the constant discussion on the sub- 
ject is focusing sufficient attention to stimu- 
late investigation. 






ist 


Just this last , Senator J. I. 
of Maryland pro that the agricultura 
appropriations bill include an item of $10,000 
for an official study of the problem. The 
federal bureau of roads is anxious to purgyg 
investigation which might lead to the 
ardizing of machinery parts in country road 
construction. Engineering societies haye 
also indorsed the idea at various times in the 
last few years. Certainly the farmer looks 
with favor upon farm machinery standard. 
ization, for uniformity means simplicity jp 
manufacture, and that in turn means a 
equitable price to the country buyer as wel] 
as service. Perhaps service for the present 
is a more important point than permanent 
adjustment in price. 

However, there are serious commercial 
obstacles to machinery standardization at the 
present time. Such a procedure involves g 
radical change in manufacturing and a] 
opens debate on the desirability of breaking 
down the plan of business organization and 
selling which the manufacturers have fol. 
lowed. i 

The manufacturer who can most easily and 
quickly supply new machines and replace 
parts will eventually grow so strong that 
others must follow or quit. Thus, the manv. 
facturers themselves will ultimately accom. 
plish standardization. The day can be hast. 
ened, however, by study and investigatioy 
and by the insistence of farmers themselves 
for uniformity. 





“Carrying” the Story 


New Jersey accomplished a good piece of 
business in mid-May when it called attention 
to its progressive marketing campaign by 
sending a shipment of South Jersey aspara- 
gus to Boston, Mass., by aeroplane. The 
New Jersey state bureau of markets has 
done remarkable work in the past few sea 
sons to place the organized local groups of 
growers in touch with the markets and the 
organizations of city consumers. The unique 
plan of transporting New Jersey vegetables 
by air line is an effective way to call atten 
tion to this work. The men back of thé 
market service in the Garden State know thé 
value of printers’ ink and publicity. 

Aeroplanes and radios have done mor 
this past year to “carry” the story and place 
it before city consumers than any other mod 
ern inventions in recent times. Althougl 
these two inventions are treated at present 
more or less as novelties, they have-so dem: 
onstrated their practical worth within 4 
short period of time, that their value seems 
quite well established. Who knows but what 
aeroplanes will eventually be a practi 
means of transporting highly perishable 
vegetables, eggs and other farm products? 
It does not tax the imagination greatly ta 
think that this is altogether possible. 





Stick to the Program 


It would be a short sighted policy, indeed, 
to omit orchard spraying because of damagé 
from late freezing—a program of orchi 
management which is apparently followed 
every year when the ways of the weathet 
men are not to our liking. Perhaps the 
killing of peach and apple buds by a cold 
wave is one of nature’s methods of thinning 
the crop. As the experience of last year 
shows the buds which came through the sea 
son produced good fruit, although the crop 
was somewhat limited. , F 

All this means that spraying is more 1m- 
portant—if such a comparison could r 
hold—in poor seasons, since the smaller crop 
means better prices for the remaining P 
uct, and a greater margin of profit on the 
spraying investment. It seems to be the 
practice of those farmers who fare best a 
fruit-growing to follow a definite policy 
spraying religiously year in and year out, 
regardless of the vicissitudes of the weather. 
The real flexibility in orchard practice is a0 
adaptation of the spray program to the, 
fects of the weather, but not to an elimin& 
tion of the practice of spraying, which is 
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Great Hope for the Future 
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have N the progress made in the last year by 
in the | state-wide co-operative commodity mar- 
’ looks keting associations there is great hope 













the future of agriculture in New York 
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of the New York hay market. There are few 
of the present outstanding evils of the hay 
marketing situation which farmers them- 
selves could not correct through such an or- 
ganization. And astonishing as it may seem, 
one of the largest wholesale hay dealers 


Marketing F orges Ahead 


State-Wide Progress Shown This Last Year—By Herschel Jones 


make possible a degree of efficiency of service 
that the small local can seldom attain. It 
is unfortunate in some respects that there 
has been such a large development of county 
or strictly local marketing associations in 

New York state without more centralization. * 

















idard. 
ity in ae. The small family of these state-wide in the New York: market, said only A recent list of the membership co-operative 
More HF or regional farmers’ marketing associations two weeks ago that he would welcome such marketing corporations organized under 
S Well Miias had several husky and very promising an organization. He said that in his opinion Article 13-A of the New York laws shows 
resent #@ young additions in the last 12.months. The that was the only way out for the hay pro- that on paper at least there are approxi- 
anent Empire State Potato Growers Co-operative ducing farmer in this state. mately 450 of these associations. The total 
s iation, the Maple Producers’ Co-opera- The new standard hay grades recently de- number of co-operative associations in’ the 
ercial tive Marketing Association and the New veloped by the United States Department of state including stock corporations is about 
at the York Canning Crops Co-operative Associa- Agriculture will, whenever they are put into 600. : 
veS & Mion are conspicuous examples of the type of effect by shipping point and terminal market How many of these are really functioning? 
1 also development of co-operative marketing so inspection, make the operation of a state Certainly a considerable percentage are not. 
aking much needed in Eastern states. hay marketing agency much easier. A con- Perhaps through the experience in organiz- 
nh and A report from the Empire State potato ference was being held in the offices of the ing and operating local associations farmers 
° fol. growers Association is. just of the state have become 
at hand. ‘The first mect- more familiar with co-opera- 
4 = ing . Bors Rape tive pene ryt 
co-oper. I prepare to wor rou 
that J associations _at — which larger organizations but cer- 
aa it aq —, to R-4 tainly - the future the far- 
a i central market- seeing farmer groups in New 
has [BS agency for potato and Al give thei 
~“ Ming agency tor potato an York state will give their 
rs cabbage oy was held a on pe to ag rm 
little less than a year ago. and state-wide marketing as- 
The aim was to develop a sociations as that established 
tae wide yer — -_ by the ee sae —e 
contro , growers an e maple pro- 
sociation to handle these ducers. 
cé of Mi commodities and to make the 
ntion [growing and marketing of Seed P C 
n by Mthem a more staple and Seed Potato Co-op 
para- rofitable business. , HE formation of an- 
 o- Sow pay ng ~_ as- : other state-wide co- 
sociation has ocal mem- operative association 
sea Mber associations involving a occurred this month when 
»$ of M¥total membership of 490 members of the New York 
1 the Hi potato -— “ee —- Co-operative Seed Potato as- 
lique He Up to and including May 1, sociation signed pooling con- 
os wee toa wo go ha — tracts, establishing for = 
ens of potatoes and cabbage so growing industry a centra 
‘the at nearly a quarter of a mil- marketing agency similar, to 
r thé a —, p = dis- those operating for maple 
tribution o ese cars , roducers, wool growers, 
nore is shown by the fact that New Jersey Asparagus to Boston Via the Air Route Pruit growers and other farm 
lace they went to 19 different When the aeroplane pictured above delivered 11 crates of asparagus from the commodities. Officials of 
oe oy = 94 = mar- an ne ——— N. J., - ae a acon of Paton, the a of utilizing the association believe the 
wu ; ets. osses due to rejec- e air route for wr eting perisha . a S was emonstratec to the world. Ac- new plan will prove of value 
cent [Mtios and allowances so.com-  SO*Zine fo the Market Chief of New Jersey. Alexis L- Clark. air routes may prove in stabilizing prices for seed 
lem: mon to the trade in these hours mean a big difference in market quotations. New Jersey farmers are the first potatoes and in expanding 
na sage —— by pb ponior ay o anen moans of eet yet caine air routes ones engees markets. With Ree esgpin 
eam PB ealing only with the best 2r,e°thin tine er nas come rere a Myeurone and we may nee as Us dcvelorment growers selling their certi 
te et — pwd radio. Five hours is the time Re end ‘the South fs ay red and the Sesion hn hea agen Ae = 
consumer’s table. ? 
able MH with chain stores, wholesale prevailed and the central or- 
etst Mi grocers and jobbers. . ganizations has not benn yet 
y tq HM Considering the late start of this associa- New York State Department of Farms and able to secure markets that will now be 
tion and the reduced volume of business du Markets in New York city last week at which available. : 
to the fact that so many local association the introduction of these new grades in the _In short, the plan of marketing includes 
had made other arrangements for handling New York market were discussed. When four main factors: The central controls sale 
their sales before the central was in opera- will the hay growers be ready to unite for the of all potatoes from certified fields; it will 
eed, tion, the Empire State Potato Growers Co- marketing of their product as the potato pool proceeds from sale of” certified seed; 
age fm erative Association is to be congratulated growers, the canning crop growers, the fruit four differentials will apply to pooling, as 
ard #§% the results it has obtained. In the short growers and the maple producers have done? follows; each variety or type will be pooled 
wed fm ‘ime that it has been operating it has built a ati separately, freight delivery charges will not 
het #@ "P 2 strong demand for Empire State Brand Centralizing the Activities be pooled, fall and spring shipments will be 
the Hm Potatoes and cabbage, because this brand HE recent progress of the New York pooled separately and members can sell to 
old er, 4 an honest, thoroughly epee sens Norge Agee Associa- individual markets, but through the associa- 
ing raized pack. ion was described in a recent issue _ tion. 
ear Most of the locals within Empire State. of the American Agriculturist. The latest The last differential provides that during 
ea- I Potato Growers Association, which isa mem- news of the Maple Producers Co-operative a limited time in both pool periods contribu- 
rop tship corporation organized under Article Association is that their new packing plant tors can reserve the privilege of finding an 


A, expect to enlarge considerably by next 
im- fm fall. Many of them are already figuring on 





lly bling their volume of business next year. 
“op eral new local associations have practical- 
od- completed their organization and others 
the #™ * in process of formation. 

the 


a Hay Cooperative Needed 
ut, NE of _the next state-wide marketing 
er, organizations needed in this state is 


for the marketing of hay. No im- 
portant New York state product, and hay is 
most important in farm value and acre- 
‘ge, is marketed in a more disorganized and 
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being constructed in a former brewery build- 
ing in Syracuse is about ready for occupancy. 
A large part of the 200,000 gallons of syrup 
they will market this year is already in their 
storage rooms. With the aid of chemists 
and technical experts they are preparing to 
put:on to the market under their own brand 
a variety of maple products of a quality 
that the general public has never known be- 
In merchandising their prod:cts they 
are planning to apply the very best modern 
business methods, including the making of an 
initial marketing survey of all the possible 
trade outlets, educational campaigns as to 
the use of pure maple products, and publicity 
and advertising. Their products will be of 
uniform high quality and in large enough 


_ volume to support extensive promotion of 
their market. 


state-wide associations or federations 
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individual market for stock at a higher price 
than the central is receiving. The central 
will execute these sales for members and 
allow them as their premium. the amount by 
which the sale price exceeds prices being ob- 
tained by the eentral for similar sales. The 
balance of proceeds from the premium sales 
will be pooled with other sales in the same 
period. 

Establishment of the marketing agency is 
the natural outgrowth of eight years steady 
growth of the seed potato industry of the 
state. During that time the association has 
steadily developed certification and growth 
of seed until last year more than 173,000, - 
bushels were found eligible for certifications. 
The marketing plan was worked out with 
officials of the New York State Farm Bureau 























































“She filled them all in 30 days’’—a selling photograph 


Let KODAK 
sell your livestock 


You know how to pose your cattle, horses, sheep 
or hogs so as to bring out their strong points and 
5 you can leave the rest to the lens. Kodak pictures 
tell the story. Each print is the strongest kind of a 
selling argument. 


Making pictures the Kodak way is inexpensive— 
and easy. . 


Autegraphic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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are what youre after, 
~.Get @m with 
“Fertile fields 


tae SOLVAY 


Solvay Pulverized Limestone 
sweetens the soil, and forces 
the release of all fertility to 
hasten and complete full crop development. 
Solvay is in fine, pure, soluble form—guaranteed 
high test 95% carbonates—easily spread through 
drill or lime sower. Non-caustic—will not burn. 
Uniform standsof sound, full-matured grain and other crops 
prove the superior qualities of Solvay at the first harvest. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year. 
x MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
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Steady work Franklin Institute, Dept. F201, Rochester, N. Y- 
No Layoffs Sirs: Send me, without charge(1) gumple Railway } Mall gies Exaninatics 
* * ti hedul ni SO coming U. S. Governmen 
Paid Vacations aminations; ish tise of "aang guvetemant fobs now obtainable. 
Common education sufficient_-~ BME cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecesececccososcooccooccoeseCoe 
Seug coupon today—SURE.~ Address ....... cbpeeoboescoose 0066s eCeeencesetecanceseseoneeseeoeces 





SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 
Faultless Coaster Brake 
Bicycle or Motobike 
) then og are fal satisfie 
then $5.00 


try it FREE for 16 DAYS. If 
d with it, send us only $3.00 
Iti fo not suit 


a month for seven months. 
and even 


gon, outa, it back at our 
freight you paid on arri 
of 
in, 
i 


we und 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., INC 
ee). oe 8 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 








school. 








Plow 


Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinking Farmer 

















Schools and Local Interest 


After a reasonable amount of local 
inquiry there would seem to be small 
interest in the work and reports of 
the Committee of 21. Why this is 
true does not appear quite clear to 
me. Indifference 
and a feeling 
that the plan 
can’t be put over 
anyway, are 
more or less res- 
ponsible, and 
maybe are the 
causes. I have 
not met a single 
person who is 
sufficiently in- 
terested to open 
the subject and 
either support 
or defend the 
plan. No doubt 
the plan has not 
been brought 
home to us in a way that it can be 
expected to excite our interest. 

I am advised that soon a series of 
meetings will be held throughout the 
state intended to give information and 
the probable working out of the idea. 
This is good. The committee has 
spent a good deal of time and money 
to determine whether or not there 
was any reason for a change. Were 
the schools good enough or were they 
bad enough? Did the patrons want 
a change or were they satisfied? 

It was my good fortune to attend 
three meetings leld in different parts 

















HE. & COOK 


‘of the state for the purpose of dis- 


cussing the situation. There was no 
general agreement as to the status of 
rural school work on the part of 
local people. The only one thing that 
was universal among those critically 
inclined was an antagonistic attitude 
toward the department of education 
at Albany. It is very unfortunate, in- 
deed; people cannot work apart and 
work together at the same time. 
There is altogether too prevalent a 
feeling that this new plan is a scheme 
on the part of the department to get 
more power ovér rural school admin- 
istration, which I do not personally 
believe is the case at all. However, 
that does not change the generally 
expressed attitude. 


Not as Good as They Should Be 


My own opinion which has not been 
materially changed is something like 
this: Rural schools are on the whole 
not as good as they should be. The 
taxation area is altogether too small. 


Local interest is indifferent when com- 


pared to village and city schools and 


I doubt about any proposed statutory 
change materially affecting this lack 
of ‘nterest, either for better or worse. 


The more new machinery I buy the 


worse off I am unless somé one is in- 
terested and knows how to run it. 


I have felt and said that the one out- 


standing need was local interest on 
the part of parents and taxpayers. 
They could have under the present 


law almost anything they wanted by 
way of improvement, that they were 


willing to work for and pay for. I 
can safely say that our own school is 
above the average of one-room rural 
schools. 
interested. 


The officers are efficient and 
The building is very com- 
plete and the teachers are among the 


highest paid, and yet at the recent 
annual school meeting not a single 


parent attended who had children in 
If this was an isolated case, 
of course, it would not count. 

While I feel that this is the most 
urgent and important need of the 


rural school—local interest—and that 


new laws will be weak, however ideal 


they may be, until we get this local 
desire, I do feel that the new plan 
should have a closer inspection and 
an interest displayed i~ its study and 
probable value. 
upon which it is built is theoretically 
sound. 


The community idea 


Ever Changing Plans 


How impotent one feels as‘ he finds 


his plans from day to day changed 
until he doesn’t recognize the original 
ones. 
and our seeding is only well started. 
April was cold and then came three 
days of sunshine followed by rain and 
clouds overhanging. Fitting and sow- 
ing was out of the question. 
have not stopped work. . Bvery one 
of us has been working, only we don’t 
do the things we want to do, the wor 

that really seems 


The month of May is well along 


We 


to count: After all, — 


it is work that would have to be done 
some time. Now on the other han, 
grass has been growing and youn 
stock and dry cows are getting 

or all of their living. If frost does 


not come again,,we shall Probably 


come out all right. 

Business men scold us and some. 
times ridicule us for inability to ors 
ganize and standardize our work. But 
just suppose they find as they go to 
their business about two days jn a 
week that their doors are barreg 
against them, or that all trains ang 
mail service has ceased for a day, 
Some of them even go into fidgets if 
the mail is an hour late. When] 80 
to bed, as a rule everyone knows what 
the procedure will be the following 
morning, and we wake up for a rainy 
day. Now this is not a problem for 
sentiment or ill temper, but rather ap 
economic ene, how to earn the dollars 
that must be paid. 


Making Work Worth While 


Of course, if rainy days did not 
come, we should cease to exist. Thg 
lesson, however, im cases like our owg 
where a _ considerable number of 
people are involved, is to be prepared 
for emergencies with quick shifting 
methods that are worth while. I find 
hat men do not take kindly to changes 
at such times, if the thought back is 
only to keep them at work. They 
want to feel that the job is one that 
is a part of the business and must 
be done sometime. Working on the 
tools and things they use is the most 
attractive because their work is facili- 
tated later. Employing those who 
are interested and want their effort 
to appear in a _ substantial accom- 
plishment, nothing will disconcet 
them more than to have a clevis or 
whiffle tree break or any part of a 
machine break or fail to function. 

We aim, therefore, so far as con- 
sistent with fund available to keep 
our tools on the new side and not 
on the old side. Mark Twain once 
said “that a great deal has been said 
about the weather but nothing had 
ever been done about it.”—[H. EB. 
Cook. 
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New Farm Books 


Any book reviewed below may be secured 
direct from American Agriculturist, 461 
5, Fourth Avenue, New York City, at the price 
HA quoted, post paid. Address all inquiries to 
|! the attention of Book Editor. 








Farm Books Worth Reading 


Much credit is due Andrew C. Me- 
Candlish, M. 8. A., auther of “The 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” a recent 
and exceedingly informative publica- 
tio of John Wiley and Sons, Ine. 
Mr. McCandlish, the professor of 
Dairy Husbandry at the Iowa State 


- College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Arts, is particularly well fitted to dis- 
cuss this subject, the importance of 
which is becoming more and more 
widely recognized. He has been con 
nected with the practical and investi- 
gational work of the college during 
the past eight years, and is also well 
experienced in herd management. He 
first reviews in a non-technieal man- 
ner the question of nutrition and then 
discusses the problems of practical 
feeding. Price $2.50. b 
“Productive Swine Husbandry,” 4 
particularly valuable member of the 
Lippincott Farm Manuals, has re- 
cently appeared in its second edition. 
The author is George E. Day, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, and 
Farm Superintendent at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, OD- 
tario, Can. Professor Day is chiefly 
concerned with showing the farmer 
that efficient swine raising will not 
only lift his debts, but also guarantee 
a substantial bank balance. To this 
end, he outlines the findings of the 
most progressive experiment stations, 
and compares the characteristics © 
the different breeds. Price $2.50. 
“The Home Radiophone,” 4 ye 
bulletin published by the Natio 
Radio Institute, gives authoritative in- 
formation on how the home radio- 
phone is constructed, installed @ 
“operated. Price fifty cents. 
Radio Quiz Book” is an admi 
supplement to the information con 
tained in “The Home Radiop 
It contains 260 ques) 
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Farm Engineering 


Solving Mechanical Problems a: Home 

















Know Tractor On 
J. L. LARSON 

Lubrication is an all-important fac- 
tor in the operation of a tractor dur- 
ing cold weather. Care should be 
used in selecting an oil that will read- 
ily splash at the temperature at which 
it is to be used and yet have sufficient 
pody to stand up under a load. Many 
have experienced difficulty in start- 
ing a tractor or an automobile on a 
cold morning when the oil was stiff. 
If motor is started this thick oil does 
not splash readily and consequently 
does not reach all bearing surfaces of 
the motor until thoroughly warmed 


ore the motor is run too fast or 
pulled under load before the oil is 
warm, there will be undue wear on 
connecting rod bearings, piston. pins, 
pushing, and cylinder walls. Many 
operators have found it of particular 
advantage to drain off oil each night 
and have the oil fairly warm before 
putting in tractor the next day. If 
transmission gears seem to run heavy 
or shift hard or not at all during cold 
weather, it is a good indication that 
transmission oil is too heavy to run 
at this temperature. The remedy is 
to use a lighter grade oil. If cup 
grease becomes frozen, one can be 
fairly sure there is water in it. Next 
time avoid buying this kind of grease. 

If the motor is difficult to start, 
pour a quantity of well warmed oil 
into each cylinder and spin the motor 
over several times to distribute oil 
thoroughly. This is done for-the pur- 
pose of oiling piston and cylinder wall 
and thereby increasing compression 
which is necessarily weak when the 
oil is cold. Then prime with high 
test gasoline. It should start. 





Waterproofing Canvas 

The present high cost of canvas 
cloth makes it necessary that special 
care be used in preserving those ar 
ticles made from canvas for which 
every farmer has use, such as hay 
stack covers, binder covers, etc. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1157 publishea 
by the U. S. department of agriculture 
entitled ‘Waterproofing and Mildew. 
proofing of Cotton Duck,” gives’ 
some excellent formulas by which ths 
serviceability of this material can b2 
materially increased. 

Only unbleached, unsized, closely 
woven duck should be used for farm 
purposes, and, unless the canvas is to 
be subjected to a proofing treatment, 
it is recommended that only mineral- 
dyed khaki be bought for out-of-door 
uze. It is more economical to buy a 
good grade of duck, even at a de- 
cidedly higher first*cost than a cheap 
duck of light weight and, poor con- 
struction. Mildew is the ciuief cause 
for the deterioration of cotton duck. 
Untreated duck always mildews in 
warm weather if stored wet or even 
slightly damp. To prevent mildewing 
the canvas should be thoroughly dried 
in the open air before it is folded or 
stored. 

Four formulas are given in which 
different ingredients, such as beeswax, 
petrolatum, wool grease, and asphalt 
are the water resistants, and gascline 
and kerosene are the solvents. It is 
estimated that the cost for waterproof- 
ing canvas varies from 7c to llca 
Square yard, which is certainly cheap 
considering the greatly increased 
Serviceability and durability that re- 
sults, 


Piston Rings Again - 

I have an automobile which has been run 
Hout 10,000 miles and the cylinder rings have 

ome poor. Would you’ recommend the 
use of oil greased rings and three piece anti- 
leak rings? I wrote to the company manu- 
facturing my machine and they said not to use 
them and to use rings made by them, just 

Q rings, but I am afraid they won’t im- 
Prove the comereonion which seems to be 
very bad.—[L. K. C., Pa. 

If youreautomobile has been prop- 
erly cared for and adequately lubri- 
cated, new piston rings ought to help 
its performance considerably. How- 
ever, if the cylinders or pistons are 

dly worn, new pistons will not give 
the results desired’ and the only 
Temedy is to have the cylinders re- 

red and new pistons put in. As a 


to follow the advice of manufacturers 
of the machine when any accessory 
have known of spec- 
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guarantee the success of their per- 
formance, yet the manufacturers of 
the piston rings seem to be glad to do 
SG, 





Wood Blocks for Barn Floors 


Many experienced dairymen believe 
the most satisfactory flooring which 
can be laid in dairy barns consists 
of creosoted wood blocks. There are 
certain objections to the use of, wood 
blocks which may be more or less 
justifiable, but under most circum- 
stances the faults have not been in- 
herent with the blocks themselves 
but rather with the manner of treat 
ing and laying. 

Wood as a material is a very poor 
conductor of heat. This particular 
qualification of it stands forth as one 
of its preeminent advantages in floor 
construction. When a wood block floor 
is properly laid the animals lying on 
it undoubtedly find it warmer than 
a concrete floor, though of course this 





objection to the concrete floor can be 
obviated by the use of ample bedding, 
The coal tar creosote which is used 
in impregnating the wood blocks con- 
tains several substances which -have 
strong antiseptic properties; conse- 
quently it is fair to assume that the 
presence of such substances might be 
a significant factor in the prevention 
and control of certain bacterial dis- 
eases as well as reducing the number 
of fleas, lice and vermin; while the 
odor of. the creosoted blocks is dis- 
tinctive in itself, it is not objection- 
able and may even help to neutralize 
disagreeable barn odors. Another ad- 
vantage of wood blocks is that they 
are comparatively noiseless, since the 
material is resilient and elastic. Prop- 
erly laid, they present a smooth sur- 
face, yet one on which slipping can- 
not readily occur. Cleaning wood 
block floors is a very simple matter 
and can be accomplished just as easily 
as with any other type of floor. The 
durability of wood block paving is un- 
questioned and should outlast the life 
of an average barn; should repairs 
ever be needed they can be made 
with very little difficulty and expense. 


Concrete Tank Leaks 


I have a cement tank which has been causing 
considerable trouble lately on account of leak- 
ing in the bottom. The crack apparently is 
caused by freezing and thawing. I patched it 
once by covering the crack with cement about 


J 408 
an_inch thick. How would hea fix it? Could 
I fill the crack with asphalt?—[A, K. 

One way of repairing a crack of 
this kind is to take a stone hammer 
and chisel and cut a groove, follow- 
ing the crack through which the leak- 
age occurs. This groove should be 
about an inch deep, about % inch 
wide at the surface, and widened out 
about % inch at the bottom. After 
the groove js cut it should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out, washing it with 
a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, 
which, in turn should be flushed so 
that no trace of the acid remains, 
then fill the groove with a mixture 
of one part cement to.,one part sand. 

The suggestion as to filling the crack 
with asphalt is a very good one and 
this method is used with great success, 
However, it has the disadvantage of 
disfiguring the appearance of the 
work. 





a 

Garden Fertilizer—In addition to 
using manure on the . garden this 
spring, it would”be well to broadcast 
acid sulphate on the garden after 
plowing or spading and work it into 
the soil by harrowing or raking. Use 
one pound to fifty square feet. Also 
keep on hand a little nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia to help stim- 
ulate growth during the summer by 
using it as a top dressing to the plant 
or row. 


























- Willard Standards of Service 


Protect Batteries of 


All Makes 


The same principles of battery care apply 
to all makes of batteries, just as the same 
principles of fairness, courtesy and help- 
fulness apply in dealing with the owners 
of these batteries 


No matter what make your battery may 
be it must have water put in—it must be 
kept charged—and it must be given prompt 
attention at the very first sign of trouble. 


The ability of the Willard Battery Sta- 
tion to provide this care for the Willard 
Battery, qualifies it to render similar serv- 
ice on all other batteries, regardless of make. 


There 1s a Willard Battery Station near 
you It will pay you to go there now to 
make sure your battery—whether it isa 
Willard or not—is in good condition to keep 
on serving you to the limit of its ability. 





















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY | Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co of Canada, Limited. Toronto, Ontario 
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In 
F When you build a 
+ new silo or rebuild 
your old one, make it 
a Craine—the strongest 
as well as handsomest 
silo made, Its three wall construc- 
tion gives perfect silage protec- 
tion. Outside the wall of upright staves 
is an air-tight, water-proof, frost-defy- 
ing inner wall of Silafett. Outside of 
both is the spiral Crainelox covering, 
of giant strength—no hoops, lugs, 
weak spots, repairs, but permanent 
protection for every Mch of wall. 
You can rebuild an old stave silo intoa 
Craine at half the cost of a new * 
silo. Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalog showing Craine Triple Wall 
and Crasco Silos. wanted. 


CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 





PAINT sin 


RDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown 


upon of remittance, We are paint specialists and 
can supp with paint for any purpose. Tell us your 
wante us Quote you low Selees We can save iz 
|, momen J ing direct from our factory. Satisfact! 
werasteed On orders for thirty gallons or over we 
Drepay tne freight witnin a radrus of three hundred mi. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 Wayne St. Jersey City, N.J. 








SILO FOR *145= 


We sell direct from our Factory. 


No agents te pay 
All silos in this sale are highest grade, 
genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 


equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. You can save money by 
buying direct if you write at once. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meadville. Pa. 


























ALUMINUM 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Keeps hot liquids 
hot for twenty-four 
hours 
Keeps cold liquids 
cold for three days 


Made of highly 
polished ‘alumi- 
num, with glass 
container of good 
quality. 








Essential tor 
automobile trips, 
for picinic for 
farmers working 
in the fields, for 
school lunches, 
etc., etc. 
By a fortunate purchase we are able to 
sell these at a price much below the 
usual price. 


Quart size only $1.75 
Pint size only 1.00 
Mailed postpaid 
This offer good for only 30 days 
Better order yours ‘now. 


GEO. E. TAYLOR 


Sist St and Fourth Ave.. New York 















Fruit and Tree Notes 
With the Growers in Orchard and Bush 



































Feeding Our Apple Orchards 


Reviewing the data which has been 
gathered by the Geneva, N. Y., station, 
in the last 20 years covering a long’se- 
ries of experiments, results do not in- 
dicate that fertilizer is necessary in 
orchards under conditions similar to 
those of the experiments. Orchards 
in western New York on well drained, 
well tilled soils and those well supplied 
with humus from cover crops did not 
respond to treatments of commercial 
fertilizer. Experiments on a Rome 
Beauty orchard warrant the conclu- 
sion that it would have been as well off 
had it not received an ounce of fertil- 
izer. The growth and yields recorded 
indicate that none of the combinations 
of fertilizers used brought a financial 
profit. This orchard was on a fertile 
soil which is typical of the western 
New York commercial orchard region, 
and received proper orchard and soil 
manageemnt, 

It is possible and probable that there 
are many exceptions, especially where 
orchards are on poor, sandy, gravelly 
soils. Orchards in sod or on shallow, 
hard, stony land or where the drainage 
is poor may need and respond to ap- 
plication of fertilizers. In general or- 
chards on more fertile soil and receiv- 
ing proper pruning, spraying and cul- 
tivations as well as fairly uniform 
cover crop practice, gave little or no 
return for the application of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Results secured in 
some parts of New York and districts 
outside of New York where entirely 
different types of soil and cultural 
processes prevail, lead to entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions relative to the value 
of fertilizers in orchards. 

The use of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash has been found beneficial. In 
some instances nitrogenous fertilizers 
applied early in the spring to orchards 
kept in sod will often overcome the 
injurious effects of the sod and result 
in increased yields. However, the use 
of leguminous cover crops associated 
with clean cultivation is recommended 
as by far the more satisfactory method 
of maintaining fertility than generak 
practices involving the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer. 





‘ 
Fertilizing the Vineyard 

Commercial fertilizers may be 
profitably applied to the , vineyard 
providing proper drainage and cul- 
tivation is practiced and insects and 
diseases are checked. Successful 
grape growers find that applications 
of nitrogen in the form of sodium 
nitrate or cottonseed meal, and acid 
phosphate and potash produce bene- 
ficial effects upon wood growth, yield 
and quality of the fruit. Nitrogen 
gave the best results, according to 
the investigations connected with the 
Geneva, N. Y. station. This element 
not only increased the yield by pro- 
ducing larger grapes in larger clus- 
ters but the foliage was of much bet- 
ter color and size. - 

In those vineyards where cover 
crops ‘were grown and plowed under 
in the spring, 300 pounds acid phos- 
phate per acre and 200 pounds pot- 
ash applied just before plowing is 
regarded as the best practice. How- 
ever no amount of fertilizing can be 
expected to overcome the ill effects 
of poor drainage, poor cultivation 
and the uncontrolled ravages of in- 
sects and diseases. 


Laying Out the Currant Patch 
C. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

T have found that one of the most 
frequent mistakes in growing currants 
is too close planting. For several 
years I had about 800 bushes in rows 
5 feet apart, and bushes 4 feet apart 
in the row. This worked out well 
until the bushes grew large and two 
wet seasons followed in succession. 
I could not keep the cultivator going, 
so that grass and weeds got a strong 
hold*sand the consequences were that 
my fine block of bushes began to die 
out. The next season it would have 
cost too much to properly clean them 
out; not only that, but ruin the rey 
mainder of the bushes as well. I did 
a complete job by usinr the plow. 

This experience I knew would hap- 
pen again under the same conditions, 
so I started a new lot of bushes and 
a new plan of growing them which is 
proving a great success. I have the 
rows 18 feet apart, and bushes set 4% 
feet ir the row. I plow between the 


_ rows, using these beds for crops such 


as beans, beets, cabbage, etc., and run 


the cultivator as often as required 
around the rows of bushes and use 
the hoe to finish the job between the 
bushes. This plan gives room for 
proper development’of the bushes and 
when four or five years old will pick 
from 8 to 12 quarts per bush, when 
well fertilized and properly pruned. 

After the third year the bushes’are 
pruned annually, and from six to eight 
of the strongest cane: saved for 
fruiting. These are to renew: 
every three years by selecting two or 
three each year of the new growth 
canes to replace the ones taken out. 
All other growth and straggling 
branches are removed. Barnyard 
manure is the best fertilizer for grow- 
ing currants. The one fault I have to 
find is that it usually contains many 
weed seeds and they make a hard 
job of hoeing around the bushes when 
the manure is applied around the 
bushes in the fall. 

In the spring, after- plowing I use 
a good handful of acid phosphate 
scattered around each bush and work 
into the soil with the cultivator. Cur- 
rants do best on a rich, moist loam, 
but may be grown with good success 
on almost*any soil if given proper 
cultivation and a mulch around the 
bushes on lighter soils. 

In my experience I have grown a 
number of varieties but now am grow- 
ing almost exclusively the Wilder. 
The bushes are. strong, upright in 
growth, bunches large, long stems and 
easier and quicker picking than any 
other variety I have ever grown. The 
one important thing of all is that*they 
will remain in good condition upon 
the bushes longer than any other cur- 
rant before dropping. I consider that 
a point of great value to the market 
grower. 


Feeding Peach Trees 

“Can you kill a peach tree with 
kindness?” is an oft-repeated ques- 
tion of growers who hesitate to give 
their peach orchard extra good care 
and fertilization for the first two 
years, fearing that they may over- 
stimulate the young trees, making 
them sensitive to winter injury. In 
districts where the’ winter tempera- 
ture may drop as low as 10 degrees 
below zero and less, says Prof.,M, A. 
Blake, of the New Jersey station, ‘it 
is unsafe to stimulate the trees too 
much, as an overstimulated condition 
is conducive to injury in severe win- 
ter weather. 

Where climatic conditions in peach 
growing sections are not severe 
enough to admit danger of injury to 
young fryit trees which have been 
stimulated to make a rapid growth 
for the first two seasons, they will 
mature sufficiently to stand the win- 
ter cold. No matter how late tillage 
may be maintained, the trees will 
stop growing in the early fall. 

Professor Blake illystrates his point 
with resalts from experiments con- 
ducted at Vineland. Carman trees 
which had made a small growth the ® 
second summer after planting pro- 
duced less than one 16-quart basket 
per tree in the third summer, against 
the 2 baskets per tree harvested 
from medium-sized trees and the 3 
baskets per tree from large trees. 

Then it must not be forgotten that 
large, well developed trees will con- 
tinue to outyield “scrubs” year after 
year. By “extra good care” is meant 
frequent tillage during the growing 
sedson, particularly from April to 
July, and a supply of plant-food suffi- 
cient amply to meet the needs of the 
trees. This little “extra good care”’ 
will lead to those little “extra high 
yields” that often spell the difference 
between failure and success. 


Raspberries As Cash Crop 

W. A. MOORE, DELAWARE COUNTY, 0. 

In the following article Mr. Moore pre- 
sents some ideas that should appeal to readers 
of. American Agriculturist. is scheme is 
worthy of careful study by farmers who could 
well dispose of a 2 of their products at 
their door. Mr. oore has apparently 
solved- his own market problem. Read how 
he took in $750 from bush fruits without 
Picking a single “berry.—[The Editor. 


*The first point to bear in mind in 
setting our raspberries is to have the 
ground well drained. Clay soil is 
best. They must not be set too deep. 

IT set out my patches in check rows 
4% feet each way. This enables 
double cultivation thereby saving 
considerable. in the elimination of 
hoeing. I cultivate five 
each way a season. 1 r 
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I get a much firmer product. In 
‘ust and September I bury the 
tips to raise new plants putting 
three’ or four tips in one place. This 
increases the number of stalks 
hill making larger hills which 

up better when loaded with fruit, 

I begin to trim the canes ag gogy 
as new growth is about 30 inches 
long, going over the patch about 
once a week as long as any new 
growth appears. Toward fall I clip 
off the ends of the branches to enabjg 
more thorough cultivation. If the 
canes are allowed to grow uncheck 
it will soon become impossible to cy. 
tivate. Red raspberries grow op 
much poorer soil than black caps, 
and do not need as much trimming, 
However, they do need lots of cult}. 
vation to keep the sprouts down, 
Although I have raised Cuthberts, 
the very largest red varieties I haya 
grown are Syracuse and Cardinal, 


They will make canes as large as q. 


man’s thumb, and 8 feet tall. I cut 
off the canes when they reach the 
height of 4 feet, then keep the 
branches cut back. It is better i 
they are planted 5 feet each way. 
Customers Pick the Berries 

I used to hira pickers and deliver 
the berries. Both afforded me lots 
of worry. Now I let my customers 
pick their own berries. All I do is 
weigh the product and take in the 
money. Two years ago I sold $750 
worth from less than four acres. On 
my biggest day there were 25 autos, 
five horse rigs and about 90 people 
on the place. Many people come 
from Columbus, 24 miles away. In 
addition to berries, I sell honey, ap- 
ples and cherries. 

This simply goes ta,show what can 
be done ,by treating people right and 
also letting them know what you 
have to sell. Last year I sold 4200 
pounds of extracted honey right at 
home at 20 cents a pound. It only 
takes me about 10 minutes to print 
a sign on white oilcloth. I put the 
sign on the main traveled-road, overa 
mile from the house. I am now put- 
ting in strawberries, to sell the same 


way. This year I contemplate doing . 


all my work with a. garden tractor 
as I think it is less bother and less 
expensive than keeping horses. 


Substituting Nursery Stock 

When apple trees of a different va- 
riety from those ordered are supplied 
by nurserymen, many fruit farmers 
believe they have been unfairly treat- 
ed. In some cases, this is undoubtedly 
true but in nine cases out of 10 in our 
experience such substitution is the sign 
of an honest nurseryman. Not long 
ago a fruit man wrote to a leading 
_New York nurseryman, in part, as 
follows: 

_ I expect to sell five cars of trees in this set- 
tion of the country for fall delivery. My ex- 
perience has been that I cannot get any nurse 
to fill orders for varieties as written and 50 
of the stock is substituted. 

To get the view of the reliable nurs- 
eryman on such a case as this, we 
called upon Lewis Roesch, who has ex- 
tensive nurseries in western New York. 
But let him tell it in his own words: 

You cannot buy five cars of stock, or even 
one, of any nursery and get just what you 
want. The firms who tell you what = t sub- 
stitute are the honest ones. ‘Those who fil 
your order just as desired are dishonest to the 
extent of 95%; and therein lies the great 
trouble with the nursery trade. When ont 
starts a crop of trees, he cannot tell just what 
will be wanted in three or four years hence. 

en they “are ready for the market, they 
must be sold or lost. It takes considerable 
moral stamirta to consign good trees of g 
varieties to the brush pile, when they might 
just as well be sold. p 
_ Fifty years ago, nursery catalogs and price 
lists contained a paragraph reading — 
like this: “We will furnish varieties desir 
insofar as our stock admits.” Implying that 
varieties wanted which are not in stock wow 
be substituted with other similar varieties. It 
is not done now, but the need if it is thdce, 8 
just the same. 

I have_the following paragraph in my terms 
of sale; “In case we are out of a varicty of 
size called for, we reserve the right to substt- 
tute another similar variety of equal merit, of 
another size or grade of an equal value, unless 
pa | words ‘No Substituting’ are written on the 
order, in which case we fill the order as far 38 
we can and return the balance of the money. 

The fair and honest way in supply- 
ing farmers with nursery stock when 
the words, “No’ Substituting” do not 
appear on an order, and all varieties 
desired are not available, is to substi- 
tute in such a way that fhe customer 
is at no disadvantage. In that case 4 
frank notice should be sent properly 
filled out and farmers should demand 
this in their dealings with nursery- 
men. Observation would indicate that 
such a business practice satisfies thé 
customer in most casés and if serious 
objection is made, a nurseryman 


usually make a fair proposition with 


the purchaser. 


Planting Shrubs—The earlier that 


shrubs are planted in the spring 4! 
_the better 
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Fertilizing the Tomato Crop 


W. W. WEIR 
a Some interesting points in success- 
ful tomato growing have recently beén 
prought out at the New York college. 

Tomatoes require a long growing 
season, and since the climate of New 
York in general is not over-favorable 
in that regard, it is necessary to give 
éxtra attention to the methods used. 
The crop does best on the lighter soil 
where late spring and early fall frosts 
até a factor. Crop rotation is impor- 
tant. Successful growers include to- 
matoes in their regular farm rotations, 
in the place of corn or potatoes. 

Manure is a common fertilizer, but 
best results are obtained when it is 
jgsupplemented with commercial ferti- 
lizers. A close relation exists be- 
ldween profits and the quantity of 
\pertilizer uséd. A survey made in the 
principal tormato-growing sections of 
New York indicates that the farmers 
iwho realizéd the greater profifs were 
‘those who used a large quantity of 
fertilizer pér acre. Tomatoes seem 
ito suffer more from a lack of phos- 
‘phorus than any other element. This 
‘problem can be met either by rein- 
forcing thé manure with acid phos- 
phate, or by using fertilizer rich if 
phosphorus. An overabtindance of 
fitrogén usually results in an over- 
etowth of vines and delayed maturity, 
fut no increase in tomatoes. Ferti- 
lfizers containing ovér 5% of ammonia 
are not recommended. 

The method of application should 
receive careful attention. The follow- 
ing aré the results of tests in Chau- 
tauqua, Niagara and Orleans counties, 
in whieh three different methods of 
applications were studied, as affect- 
ing yield and cost of production. 


YIELD UNDER VARIOUS APPLICATIONS 
Method of Chatitauqua Niagara Orleans 
Application 
Yield per Acre (Tons) 


in drill row .... 10.7 11.4 14.1 
f ettin 12.2 cn 15.5 
Bliore sing ese «68.2 10.2 12.2 


Cost Per Acre 


‘Ya drill row .4.. $17 $17 $13 
Before setting .. 6 14 
After setting ... i8 18 


These results mow that yields wére 
lower and: the cost of production 
higher when the fertilizer was applied 
after the plants were set out. 

Yields depend in a large measure 
on the number of plants set per acre. 
Within certain limitations, more plants 
ttisually mean higher acre yields. 
Pruning arid staking do not increase 
yields, nor do they favor control of 
diseases. Tomatoes, as a rule, do not 
tespond to liming. Thorough cultiva- 
tion is an important point is promot- 
ing good yields. 





Using System in the Garden 


The garden may be made to pro- 
duce a considérably greater amount 
of food by the méthod or manage- 
nient of plantings. This is especially 
important to the farm home where 
the garden space is somewhat lim- 
ited. Companion cropping is a sys- 


@re grown at the same time in about 
the same space. For instance beans 
are invariably planted rather far 
apart due to the bushy habit of 
growth. Carrots and onions may be 
Planted quite closely. By sowing 
either of these latter crops between 
beans considerable space may be 
saved. Where beans are grown for 
drying a crop such as turnips may 
be drilled between the rows. This 
crop will come on after the beans 
have passed the stage when, they 
heed all of the space. 

Succession cropping is something 
of a short rotation. This is usually 
Practiced when each: crop is short- 
Seasoned; for instan@e, early spinach 
May be followed by late planting of 
beans or tomatoes. In fact the toma- 
toes may be started before all of the 
spinach: is removed. In this system 
of cropping it is well to plant crops 
of a different nature, that the in- 
Sects from one will not naturally move 
Over to the other. Succession of 
Plantings is a system of cropping 
that insures a steady supply of vége- 
tables over a long period. Folks 
often complain when there is no long- 
er a supply of a favorite vegetable 
having devoted all of a large space 
to the culture of this one crop. Suc- 
eessive plan made at 10 or 12 
aere wan eaiooe a succession of 

vegetable the 





 F fel: and Garden 


Laying Plans for the Season's Crops 
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may be worked into a succession or 
companion cropping schemé are 
snappy beans, beets, cohlrabi, lettuce, 
enions from. sets, peas, radishes, 
spinach and turnips. Late crops to 
combine with these are beets, beans, 
Brussels sprouts, kale cabbage, egg 
plant, parsnips, peppérs and toma- 
toes. Rate of planting is a factor 
that many home gardeners overlook. 
It is better to sow more thickly than 
sparingly. This insures a satisfac- 
tory stand. In thinning many vege- 
tables may be used in another form. 
Young beets make a most tasty dish 
instead of spinach. Thinning is es- 
sential as it enables the plant to de- 
velop a more extensive réute system 
and furthermere allows a freer cir- 
culation of sunlight and air. Thinned 
plants need not be destroyed. They 
may be transplanted to another part 
of the garden. Beets stand this treat- 
ment very well, especially if one-third 
of the top is removed. 


Winter Vetch EmergencyCrop 

In the face of a prospective short- 
age of hay this year, the seeding of 
winter vetch with other grasses in 
oats on sandy or gravel soils may be 
resorted to as an emergency builder 
of the crop, according to the New 
York college of agriculture.: These 
pounds of winter vetch per acr «g 


the regular seeding of oats and grass 
materially increases the yield of hay. 

Under these dGonditions, veteh 
lives over the winter and will come 
on the following season. It produces 
high quality feed and has been 
known to increase the yield from 
rlew séeding to thé extent of 1500 
pounds an acre. Fertilizer treatment 
for oats is usually found favorable 
to véetch. Thé soil must be inocw- 
lated for seeding, however, where 
this crop has not been grown prev- 
iously. The inoculation is easily ac- 
complished by scattering soil over the 
field from a field that is known to 
have produced a crop of vetch. This 
is usually done on ark days or late 
in the day, fodowed immediately with 
harrowing in order that the inocu- 
lating soil doe® not dry out. Com- 
mercial cultures may have to be re- 
sorted to if no vetch-bearing soil is 
near at hand. 


Spray Controls Dandelions 


Dandelions aré possibly one of the 
most serious weed pests in lawns. 
The use of‘an iron sulphate spray for 
eradication of this weed is recom- 
mended by the Geneva, N. Y. sta- 
tion, as a cheap and effective method 
of extermination without injury to 
the grass. This spray has been used 
for eight years on the station grounds 
with very satisfactory results. 

The spray solution is prepared by 
dissolving 14% ounces iron sulphate 
or copperas in a gallon of water. 
This quanuty of spray will cover ap- 
proximately 375 square feet of lawn. 
Best results have been secured when 
the spray is applied as a fine mist 
and is driven well down into the 
foliage. Since iron sulphate corrodes 


+ 


metals, the solution should be ftiidde 
up in a wooden or earthen vessel. In 
applying the spray; care must be ex- 
ercised that the cement walks, build+ 
ing foundations and clothing are not 
hit. This precaution is recommended 
as the spray leaves a yellow browh 
stain that is difficult to remove. 

‘A blackening of the grass immedi- 
ately following each application need 
not cause alarm as it will soon dis- 
appear if the grass is growing vigor- 
ously. The spray is applied in May 
just as the first blossoms appéar with 
one or two subsequent applications 
at intervals of three or four weeks. 
An additional application in late sum- 
mer or early fall may also be of 
benefit. If properly managed, spray- 
ing every third year is said to keep 
the lawn practically free from dan- 
delions. It is essential to reseed the 
bare spots where the weeds have been 
killed by the spray and te apply fer- 
tilizers to the entire lawn to insure 
vigorous growth and maintain the 
smooth appearance of a well kept 
lawn. 


Checking Asparagas Beetles 

Asparagus Beetles begin to be 
troublesome as soon as the stalks are 
allowed to develop, sometimes while 
still of edible size. The simplest way 
to control them is to leave the puny 
stalks for the eggs to be laid on, then 
co cut these stalks once a week and 
burn them, other puny stalks being 
left to take their places. 

The next best way is to knock the 
grubs off by whacking the stems with 
a light stick. If this is done when 
the ground is hot and dry in the early 
afternoon the grubs will be “cooked” 
and unable to return to the plants. 
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Invest’in the: 
Crop-Saving Binder of 1922 


Today’s McCormick, Deering, and 
Milwaukee binders are marvels of 
skill and good workmanship, im- 
proved in many ways over the 
binders of ten year's ago. The bet- 
ter steels and bearings in them, 
and refinements in construction, 
make for longer setvice, for lighter 
draft, and for satisfaction. 


At your first opportunity, look over 
the binder of 1922. Study the outside 
reel support, the grain-saving floating 
elevator, the new durable woven straps 
for the canvases, the perfectly working 
bundle carrier,and the tongue truck that 
steadies the load and carries half of it. 
‘The new McCormick, Deering, and Mil- 
waukee grain binders are capable of 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


season ? 


grain, etc. 


of America 


Cncorporated) 


harvesting economies that invariably 
surprise the new owner. 


Will your binder stand the test this 
Harvest is no time to be risk- 
ing trouble with an old machine, too- 
long repaired, outdated, and outworn. 


If any doubt is in your mind, invest 
in the crop-saving machine sold by your 
McCoérmick-Deering Dealer. Remember 
that you will find the new McCormick, 
Deering, or Milwaukee the more effi- 
cient for each added year of repairing 
given an old binder. And safeguard the 
harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
twine (McCormick - Deering - Interna- 
tional). Then you will be ready for 
such harvesting difficulties as rough 
fields, long, short, lodged, and tangled 
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HRESHING the Farquhar way 
insures clean grain rapidly de- 


livered We have manufactured 
farm machinery for more than sixty 
yeurs, and our present modern 

breshers are the result of con- 
tinuous field experience. 

The Rake Separator above is for 
the farmer who does his own thresh- 
ing. Made in two sizes with ca- 
pacity up to 600 bushels of wheat a 
day. Suitable for Gas Engines 6 
H. P. and larger. 

Below is our Vibrator equipped 
with Self Feeder and Wind Stacker. 
This is the ideal Thresher for large 
crops and merchant work. Five 
sizes to take care of all require- 
ments. 

Also the Farquhar Pea and Bean 
Thresher and Peanut Picker. 

For economical threshing power 
we offer a complete line of specially 
designed Steam and Gas Tractors 


and Portables. 

Catalog fully explaining Farquhar 
Threshing Machinery sent free to 
grain users on request. Address: 


A, B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 531, York, Pa. 
Also Sawmills, Cider Presses, Potatd 
Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. 
Write for particulars. 
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“MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 


By 8. &. BROWN 
COMPLETE treatise covering har- 


vesting, packing, storing and sell- 
ing fruit. Containing chapters on 
Fruit Harvestimg Operations, Preparing 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages, 
Fruit Packing Operations, Fruit Stor- 


age. The Effects of Storage on Fruit, 
Transportation, Fruit Markets, Selling 
Agencies, Selling Methods, Special 


Fruit Organizations, Fruit Shows. 
Protusely vane, ie te ins. 304 pages. 
e ° 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Inc., 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. } 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 














129 West 24st St. New York 











BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Samples and 
ciroular free. 


THEO. BURT & SONS MELROSE, OHIO 





STRAWBERRY, DOEWRERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
eceds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FREE, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

*. ALLEN, tane Read, Ne. 1, Seaford, Del. 
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Matters of General Interest to Farmers 











New Jersey Fruit Men Unite 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The New Jersey Fruit Growers’ Co- 
operative Association has been incor- 
porated, and the following officers have 
beén elected: President, Joseph Bar- 
ton, Marlton; vice-president, C. B, 
Lewis, Riverton; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Frank App, Trenton; board of di- 
rectors; Byron Robe#ts, Moorestown; 
H. L. Winner and George T. Reid, 
Mount Holly; Clayton Andrews, 
Moorestown; Bertrand Gillette, Vine- 
land. 

At present the association has con- 
tracts to sell the product of 200,000 
trees. For the first season, only the 
marketing of peaches will-be attempt- 
ed. The association has already adopt- 
ed grades and they contemplate hav- 
ing all peaches state inspected and cer- 
tified. The fruit will be pooled in dif- 
ferent grades under established brands, 
stored and distributed so as to obtain 
the best markets and returns to their 
growers. The association also aims to 
secure the lowest prices for packages, 
arrange for careful transportation and 
perfect all other arrangements neces- 
sary to good marketing. 

The by-laws require each grower to 
pay to the treasurer of the association 
5- cents per tree for all contracted 
trees, which shall be the contribution 
of the grower to the working capital of 
the association, and which will be 
placed in the working fund to the 
credit of the grower. Local’ organ- 
izations have the power to assess their 
members a fee for the operation of the 
packing houses. The chief features of 
the contract between the individual 
members and the associations are: 
The grower must sell all peaches 
through the association, unless he gets 
permission to sell direct; the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the peachés after 
deducting all necessary expenses con- 
nected with ‘packing, handling and 
marketing with a reasonable sum for 
overhead, must be returned to the 
grower; all peaches received by the 
association on each day shall be 
pooled with other peaches of like 
variety and grade received on that 
day. 

Purchasing Cooperatively 

A plan is under way whereby all the 
farmers’ purchasing organizations in 
New Jersey will combine forces and 
pool their orders for farm supplies. A 
committee consisting of Henry Albert- 
son, Burlington; Peter Garretsan, 
Belle Mead; and William Mount, 
Princeton; has been appointed to 
study similar organizations in other 
states. Their tentative plan provides 
for a central purchasing agency that 
shall embrace all the local purchasing 
bodies on a cooperative basis, with lo- 
cal control. 

So rapid has been the development 
of the cooperative idea for marketing 
produce in this state, that unscrup- 
ulous persons are already taking ad- 
vantage of the movement to promote 
visionary or false schemes at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. The State au- 
thorities have warned the farmers to 
take no notice of any movement of this 
character unless it has connected with 
it, farmers of high standing, both lo- 
cally and at Trenton. 


Forest Service Issue Exposed 
(Continued from page 39 


interior is the final arbiter. Most of 
these claims we initiated prior to the 
establishment of the national forests 
and the c&ses are rapidly being dis- 
posed of. 

In such work, however, no more 
difficulty results from having two de- 
partments concerned than is the case 
of legal matters that go to thé Attor- 
ney General. In fact there have been 
some advantages, for the interior de- 
partment is in a sense the court in 
the claims cases and the Forest Service 
appears on behalf of the public. Such 
a plan makes certain that the public 
interests are protected. Some inter- 
esting cases are on record in which 
fraud and large public loss have been 
prevented by the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture acting as the ad- 
vocate of the people. It would be an 
advantage to have the Forest Service 
and the National Park Service in the 
same department. But there is far 
more reason to transfer the latter to 
the Department of Agriculture than to 
transfer the Forest Service to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Most important of all considerations 


is the certainty of a change of peclicy. 
In the administration of the National 
Forests the Forest Service has de- 
veloped policies which are well adapt- 
ed to local conditions, which are 
now thoroughly known and accepted 
by the forest users, and which fully 
safeguard public interests. A change 
of jurisdiction inevitably means 
changes in policies, changes in 
methods of work and procedure, 
changes in personnel. Any such 
changes would be extremely unsettling 
to the 43,000 ranchers and others 
having stock under permit on the 
national forests, to the 12,000 pur- 
chasers of timber, and to the many 
thousands of other users who have 
become accustomed to the stable 
policies of the Forest Service and are 
satisfied with them. 

That -such changes would be made 
has already been intimated by Secre- 
tary Fall himself. His recent criti- 
cisms of the Forest Service and its 
policies are in line with his attitude 
in the Senate in 1912 when he de- 
nounced the system of national forests 
and the policy of their administration. 
He has repeatedly expressed himself 
as unsympathetic to the~ Roosevelt 
policies of conservation. His own 
policies as Secretary of the Interior, 
especially with reference to water 
power and oil, have been very dis- 
quieting to friends of conservation. The 
recent amazing action in leasing the 
Wyoming Naval Oil Reserves has 
shocked the country, and is a subject 
now of searching investigation by Con- 
gress. These facts together with his 
declarations regarding the manner in 
which he atates the Alaskan forests 
should be handled are not reassuring 
to the public as a basis for placing the 
national forests in the Department of 
the Interior. 

Destruction Must Be Checked 

Following the war a new nation- 
wide movement in forestry was set 
in motion under the leadership of the 
Forest Service. The National Forests, 


now under excellent administration, ° 


comprise about 155 millions acres. But 
there are more than 300 million acres 
of timberlands privately owned which 
are still being handled according to 
the old destructive methods that result 
in their progressive deterioration. Al- 
ready over 80 million acres have been 
wholly devastated and today are pro- 
ducing nothing of value to their owners 
and nothing of service to the com- 
munity. We need to check the des- 
truction that is now going on, and to 
bring about a proper handling of all 
the lands that should remain under 
orest. 

To accomplish this there is required 
a strong leadership by the federal 
government, ‘there are required na- 
tional and state legislation, extensive 
educational work, a large amount of 
research and experiment, co-operation 
with state forest agencies, private 
timberland owners and farmers, agri- 
cultural organizations, colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and many associa- 
tions of citizens interested in the pub- 
lic service of forests. Already this 
movement is well under way. Its suc- 
cess is due to the leadership of the 
Forest Service. This would not have 
been possible if the various forest 
activities of the federal government 
had not been centralized in one de- 
partment. 

To reach some 30,000 timberland 
owners and 4,000,000 farmers owning 
woodlands is something far beyond the 
scope of mere public land administra- 
tion’ as this has been conceived in 
the past. The interruption of the ef- 
forts now under way for a policy of 
national forestry that would result 
from cutting off the Forest Service 
from the agricultural Department and 
its related organizations, would set 
back and perhaps cripple the present 
movement in forestry. 

Efficiency in government will not be 
achieved merely by shifting about and 
re-allocating various bureaus among 
the departments. The real problem 
relates to personnel, the attraction into 
public ‘service of strong men, the 
recognition of meritorious service not 
only through adequate compensation 
but through a different public attitude 
toward those in public work, and con- 
fidence in the executive officers that 
may be expressed by graniing the ad- 
ministrative authority essential to en- 
able them to redeem their public re- 
sponsibilities. There should be a flow 
of the men of high promise from our 
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- colleges and technical schools into the _ 






federal service. Evidence secure 


the time of the reclassification stn? 


a short time ago showed that 
institutions advise young, men not ty 
enter government service. Many 
men are leaving the service not in op, 
der to earn more money but 

of the lack of recognition, becayss 
of the deadening reaction from the 
cynical attitude apparently assumed 
by Congress toward the public ger. 
vant, and because of the petty restric. 
tions placed in the laws that prevent 
businesslike and efficient practice, 


Personnel a Great Factor 


Strict responsibility, checks upon 
proper use of authority granted by 
Congress, methods of measuring com. 
petence, are all necessary. But ef. 

ciency in public work requires a high 
morale among the personnel. Men 
are needed who are competent ang 
who are actuated by the spirit of 
service to the nation. The develop. 
ment of a strong personnel and the 
building up of a morale constitute 
the crux of the problem of Govern. 
ment efficiency, and today powerful] 
factors are operating against both, 
The problem is a human. one, not a 
question of paper organization. 

The interests of forestry will best 
be forwarded by supporting the Forest 
Service in its present jurisdiction, in 
backing its efforts for constant im. 
provements in the administration of 
the National Forests, by joining hands 
with it in the co-operative undertaking 
for a larger and more effective national 
policy of forestry. Every consumer of 
wood products, every owner of wood« 
land, every farmer, every citizen in- 
terested in the perpetuation of our 


forests and in their right use, has «¢. 


direct concern in this problem and in 
preventing an action that would react 
against the welfare of the nation, 


Ohio’s Poultry Campaign 

The state-wide culling campaign 
that was carried on in many coun- 
ties of Ohio last fall is being followed 
with a summer feeding program. 
Much of the good effect of culling 
has been lost due to the fact that 
poultrymen and farmers owning the 
small flocks have not followed a defi- 
nite and proper feeding ration. It 
goes without saying that unless an 
animal is properly fed it cannot pro- 
duce efficiently no matter how great 
its capacity may be. 

The experience of many poultry 
raisers is very gratifying, according 
to the Ohio state college. Miss 0. W. 
Woodward of Marion county, O., in- 
creased the production of a flock of 
70 birds from 18 to approximately 
45 per day within a very few weeks 
after using a balanced summer ration 
high in animal protein. W. J. Mat- 
thews and Mrs. Herbert Davis have 
increased their production fully as 
much 4s this. In fact, Mr. Matthews 
exceeded the increase. County Agent 
Stowe of Marion county estimates 
that no less than 200 poultrymen are 
now feeding the summer ration and 
are experiencing decidedly greater 
returns. 


New Forest Preserves 


Recent acquisition of forest lands 
by the United States government 
and their establishment as national 
forests is an important step in eastern 
forest conservation. Recurring floods 
on the Ohio and on other important 
eastern rivers have made the pur- 
chase of forests by the government 
most desirable. Many New England 
watersheds are protected by these 
purchases, feeding streams on which 
manufacturers and farmers are dé- 
pending for light and power. The 








’ Monongahela and the Allegheny have 


been the chief source of floods 50 
disastrous to the city of Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania. The new forest being 
built up in northern Pennsylvania 
will be known as the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. It will embrace more 
than 400,000 atres of rough cutover 
land much of which is badly burned 
and at present producing nothing of 
value. This area is in great need of 
fire protection and forest management 
to make it once more a productive 
asset. 

All the forests in the 10 easter? 
states affected by recent purchase 
have an important function in con- 
nection with timber production 45 
they supply the nucleus of a neW 


stand of hard woods and spruce. 


The present time is said to be most 
opportune for making purchases 2 
large areas are being offered fF 
sale at reasonable prices. Owners 






these lands are willing to agree ot. 
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stipulation affecting the method o 
cutting reserved timber and takilg 
méasures for adequate forest pr 
tion. 7 





























The Poultry Yard 


Spring Problems Before Poultrymen 
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Heavier Eggs Sell Highest 

There has been more or less discus- 
sion of the advantages or disadvant- 
ages of selling eggs by weight, rather 
than by the case at wholesale, or the 
gozen at retail. “The arguments in 
favor of the change are based on the 
irregular grading which some packers 
ermit, mixing large and medium 
ized eggs in the same cases. Whole- 
merchants are unanimously 
against any change in the present case 
system for wholesale handling, and 
have plenty of arguments to support 
their position, but they do insist that 
producers as well as shippers would 
make more money if they adopted 
rigid uniformity in grading. 

American Agriculturist has already 
called attention to the great increase 
in the production of eggs on the Pa- 
cific coast and to the fact that these 
eggs are more and more competing 
with the white eggs produced in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. So far this 
season California eggs are not selling 
any higher than the New York and 
Pennsylvania eggs of the same grade 
and they are not selling quite as high 
as some of the best New Jersey stock, 
put merchants say they prefer to 
handie California eggs rather than 
state and Pennsylvania white eggs be- 
cause the California product needs no 
regrading, which is not true of the 
home product. These merchants ar- 
gue that to sell eggs by weight, that is 
from farmer to shipper, would pot of 
itself improve the grading whereas it 
would necessitate in many cases extra 
rehandling. Many farmers pack their 
own eggs and if they sell to a neigh- 
poring shipper, rather than ship them- 
selves, the shipper simply forwards the 
case, provided the packing has been 
carefully done. If the farmer pro- 
duces eggs in sufficient quantity to be 
his own shipper he deals with the city 
merchant direct, and he sells the eggs 
in the case without any handling ex- 
cept enough to assure the quality and 
grade. Merchants say that if the 
weight basis were employed the farm- 
ers who pack eggs in cases would have 
to unpack them for the shipper, if he 
sells to a shipper, and when the goods 
reach the city they would have to be 
unpacked again for weighing. It is 
well known that no two empty cases 
with fillers and fats weigh the same. 
Inasmuch as eggs should be handled 
as little as possible, this would seem 
to be a conclusive argument. 

As to whether it would be advan 
tageous to sell eggs by weight at re- 
tail is another matter. Some high 
class retailers give preference to Pa- 
cific Coast eggs simply because prac- 
tically every egg in a case is of the 
same size, whereas midwestern and 
nearby eggs too often vary. It may be 
pointed out that in one ‘sense the 
weight question is taken account of 
and is of primary importance in the 
egg trade. Most shippers and many 
merchants weigh eggs in cases, and a 
case weighing 60 pounds sells ma- 
terially higher than one weighing 55 
pounds, whereas eggs weighing less 
than 50 Ibs, are not desired. City 
grading rules are very strict and they 
are based on size and weight as well as 
on quality. Different grades require dif- 
ferent sizes and weights, so that even 
how eggs in effect are sold on a weight 
basis although the unit in the whole- 
sale trade is the case, or perhaps it 
Should be said is the dozen. 


All Fowls Need Grit 
Grit.is one of the first feeds given 
baby chicks. Chicks of all ages need 
such material from the fine chick size 
grit to the coarest material about the 
size of grain, which is better adapted 
for use by adult birds. Grit serves as 
4 grinder of food in the fowl’s gizzard. 
One of the essentials that grit must 
Possess is hardness. For that purpose 
fine, sharp, clean sand is most satis- 
factory. This is usually supplied in 
the ration for ducks and goslings as a 
Part of the mash. ,It may be also 
Supplied to young chicks in this man- 
her, Finely ground limestone is not a 
Satisfactory grit as it has not the cut- 
ting power, soon losing its sharpness. 
ere hard grit is unavailable, poul-, 
en have been known to use finely 
broken crockery with very good re- 
sults. Turkey raisers in the South 
have found that they get much more 
Satisfactory feeding a hard 
stit to turkey Even where tur- 
‘keys have excel! 
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. mended for this purpose. 


house? 
—[H. A. Alt, Clarion county, Pa. 


In commercial fattening practice of 
poultry, grit is not used extensively. 
Some feeders use a very limited 
amount. Poultry on free range and 
on gravelly seil, ‘containing large 
quantities of fine, hard pebbles need 
practically no additional grit. Chicks 
confined to small yards must be arti- 
ficially supplied. The amount of grit 
used is quite small. Together with 
this and the low price it is a factor 
of practically no importance in the 
poultry business. Experiments at the 
government poultry farm indicate that 
laying hens consume about 1% pounds 
grit a year, which is an expense that 
is negligible. Commercial chick feeds 
sometimes contain a small percent- 
age of grit. Under the law this is onl 


-allowable when the presence of grit 


so indicated on the container. 


When Eggs Are Cheapest 


When the birds are laying heavy 
and the price is way down is the time 
to put away a supply in water-glass 
for next winter when fresh eggs are 
at a premium. Water-glass has de- 
veloped a means by which farmers 


-may get the most out of high priced 


eggs. 

A fiye-gallon stone jar is recom- 
This will 
contain nine quarts of water and one 
quart of water-glass which should be 


BSS Si as sian = 


The feeding hopper pictured above is capable of holding several hun- 
dred pounds of feed at a time, and since equal feeding space is provided 
on both sides of the hopper it is serviceable for a good-sized flock on free 
With a good roof and tar paper, the hopper will withstand any 
An orchard makes an ideal place for the growing stock, and a dry 
mash hopper keeps the fowls under the trees and away from the fields. 


range. 
storme 


sufficient to cover 15 dozen eggs. The 
water should be boiled before being 
used for this purpose. 
fresh eggs give the greatest satisfac- 
tion in this method of preservation. 
Dirty eggs become tainted. 
eggs do not keep satisfactorily. Good 
fresh eggs with clean shells will stay 
fresh and clean for a year. 
eggs have been placed in the solution, 
which should nicely cover the topmost 
eggs, the jar is covered and kept in 
a cool place. 


Only . clean, 
Washed 


After the 


Controlling Poultry Lice 


How can I get rid of lice in my poultry 
Will burning sulphur control them? 


Lice and mites in the poultry house 


may be destroyed by several methods. 
If your poultry house is tight it may 
be possible to destroy the insects by 
burning sulphur. 
of this practice is doubtful as the work 
will only be partially accomplished. 
Although you may rid your house of 
the pest, 
will be very rapid as no doubt the 
birds are also heavily 
conducting a war against poultry lice, 
thoroughness is possibly the most es- 
sential factor. 


However, the value 


nevertheless, reinfestation 
infested. In 


In cleaning the house, first remove 


all unnecessary trash, clean the drop- 
ping boards thoroughly and try to 
clean out large cracks as much as pos- 
‘sible. 
business on a large scale find that 
kerosene sprayed in the poultry-house 
is the most effective and rigorous 
means. 
simple hand sprayer which enables 
the 


Practical poultrymen who do 


In doing this they use a 


m of the kerosene spray 


it range in the lime- ‘into all cracks and crevices where the 
_ caution 


The only great pre- 
this practice’ is 





Serviceable Home-Made Hopper for the Growing Stock on Free Range 


and powerful disinfectant to use in 
the hog house’ and hen house. 


the danger of fire. While spraying 
is being done no flame of any kind 
shoulc come near the poultry-house. 
not even a lighted pipe. After the 
spraying has been done, and the 
doors and windows opened, to allow 
a change of air, it is perfectly safe to 
let down on these precautions. 

Many poultrymen have also used a 
material which is as effective as kero- 
sene and not as dangerous. This spray 
is in the form of drained oil from au- 
tomobile engines which may be pro- 
cured from a village garage, very 
often for the price of taking it away. 
This is sprayed thoroughly into all 
cracks on the roosts, in fact all over. 
Although it darkens the wood, never- 
the less, poultry lice and mites will 
never harbor there. 

There are many preparations on the 
market- such as carbolic whitewash 
preparations which are also effective. 
This is only one-half of the job. The 
other half consists in thoroughly dis- 
infecting the birds, using louse pow- 
der as a dust, blue ointment about the 
vent, sulphur and lard under the wing 
and other remedies common to the 
poultry practice. It is furthermore 
advisable to locate a good dust bath 
in the poultry-house in which the 
fowls can dust themselves whenever 
they wish. In so doing they will be 
able to keep the lice under control 
and in many instances practically free 
themselves from them. 


Treatment for Scaly Leg 

Scaly leg is caused by a parasice 
working under the scales on the legs 
of poultry. It is usually contracted at 
this season of the year while chicks 
are roosting in filthy conditions. It is 
easier to clean the hovers and brood 
coops than to cure the birds once the 
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Preserve Eggs Now 
for Economy 


OME people go without eggs when the 

prices go up. There's no need for that. 

Eggs are a necessary food — nourishing 
and healthful. 

Put eggs in RUTLAND Egg Preserver 
now while prices are reasonable. Use 
them later wheneggsarehigh. , 

Keeping eggs in water glass is urged by 
the Government. RUTLAND Egg Pre- 
server is perfected to such a high degree 
that complete satisfaction is assured. 
Don't take chances with unknown pre- 
servers! 

Eggs keepin RUTLAND Egg Preserver 
from 9 to 12 months. Preserving 8 dozen 
requires only a pint. A quart preserves 
15 to 20 dozen. Prepare the full solution 
and add the eggs toit from 
timetotimeasyougetthem. 

Sold in pints, quarts and 
gallons at drug stores, poul- 
try supply houses and gen- 
eral stores. 


Rotland Fi 






















for less money 


OLD-Quality Digester Tankage contains 
Doow Broven best solid bone and flesh 
builder for hogs. 

Small amount of tankage fed each day 
with corn.or grain saves one-third cost of 
feeding, And tankage furnishes protein which 
grain cannot give; wipes out#all danger of 
sows eating their litters to get flesh food. 

Meat Meal Digester, cheaper than Digester 
Tankage, —_ ia Protein, promotes 

ick stur rowth. 

a | p- dry—mixed with grain, or 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Write for FREE Booklet 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO, 


Dept. AA BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Also Poultry Feeds, 
Meat Scraps, Solu- 
ble Blood, Poultry 
Bone—all grades; 
Charcoal, Oyster 
Shells, Mineral 
stone grits, Pure 
Bone Fertilizer. 


GROW EM’ RIGHT 


ALLEN’S FULL-NEST NUTRO CHICK MASH 


“A perfect Buttermilk Growing Mash’’ 





DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 








For ten years this 15 ingredient mash has béen 
the standard. Growing Mash of thousands of suc- | 
cessful poultrymen. It is not made from cheap mill 
byproducts—But is made from wholesceme ground 
meals, meat scraps, and dried buttermilk. Not over- 


-priced, but guaranteed satisfactory, or money back. 





parasite hag become fixed on the bird. 
In event that the birds have become 
infested with this parasite, poultry- 
men have found a most effective rem- 
edy to consist of equal parts of lard 
and sulphur. This is made into a salve 
and rubbed on the legs. It will cure 
the trouble and will not destroy the 
color, of the legs. 

However, it is rather a disagreeable 
material to apply and sometimes it is 
not possible to cover every portion of 
the .leg or foot. Some poultrymen 
have found that by dipping the bird’s 
legs in oil drained from automobile 
engines, mixed half and half with 
kerosene oil to be very effective. 
However, care must be exercised that 
this liquid does not touch the feath- 
ered portion of the bird. 





Excellent Fattening Mash—I have 
used the following fattening mash 
with splendid results for both young 
and old poultry. It is composed of 20 
pounds of corn meal, 20 ground oats, 
20 middlings and 12% beef scrap. 
This is fed as a moist mash. It is 
mixed with water or skimmilk so that 
it is crumbly but not wet. I begin 
with a light feed and gradually in- 
crease it until the birds have all they 
will consunie in 20 minutes. It is fed 
once daily for 10 days to two weeks 
before killing.—[Mrs. H. A. Daniels, 
Worcester county, Mass. 








Sunflowers dress up odd fence cor- 
ners and furnish a lot of fine seed with 
which to feed the poultry. i 





Disinfectant for Hogs—A pound of 
lye to 40 gallons of water is a cheap 


Write for ‘“‘ALLEN’S Latest Bulletin,” ‘‘1922 Paul- 
try Profits,’’ and price list if your dealer does not 
handle “‘ALLEN’S FULL-NEST FOODS.” 


ALLEN MILLING COMPANY 
544 


Box Niagara Falls, WN. Y 














ARMY 


MUNSON itr 


WORK SHOE 
Send No Money 


Just give size and we 
will send you the big- 
gest work shoe bar- 
. gainofferedin youre 
) Sendoek Garadie, louble 
¢ tannedchrome leather. 
m Strong oak leather 

8 6 








L. SIMON CO, xz 7ectns $34Soimpest- 
satisfaction or money 
promptly refunded. 


Department M : 
828 ist Ave., Now York City 
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405 MAIN STREET 


Eastern Guernsey Breeders’ Assn’s 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF 


SELECTED GUERNSEYS 


Will be held at 


DEVON, PENN. 


Wednesday, June 14, 1922 


The Sale Committee have carefully selected a 
splendid lot of cattle, worthy of this important 
Among the large number of Advanced 
Register cows in the sale are the following: 


DOROTHY OF WALNUT GROVE 93060 
7th cow in Class GG, 13,343.30 Ibs. milk, 56.95 Ibs. : fat. 


LA BELLE OF CRESS LAWN 116993 
6th cow in Class DD, 13,643.00 Ibs. milk, 649.28 Ibs. fat. 


SENECTA OF FRITZLYN 3rd 77077 


6025.10 Ibs. milk, 351.12 Ibs. fat (GG). 
test in Class CC and is expected to become a Class Leader. 
In 178 days she produced 5,817.50 Ibs. milk; 316.75 Ibs. fat. 


FOND MEMORIES OF A. D. F. 56648 
12,157.80 Ibs. milk, 617.26 Ibs. fat (A). 


MAY ROSE COUNT’S BUTTERBALL 86201 
11,897.70 lbs. milk, 593.78 Ibs. fat (F) 


PEGGY OF PENCOYD 79500 
10,036.00 Ibs. milk, 539.34 Ibs. fat (G) 


ROYAL’S CLARA 2nd 77028 
11,463.30 Ibs. milk, 524.28 lbs. fat (G) 


For catalogue address: 


She is now on re- 





LEANDER F. HERRICK 
Sales Manager 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














CHOICE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES 
SONS OF 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 


With , 
90 A. R. O. Daughters—16 
thirty-pound Daughters 


Known today as the greatest 
living proven Herd Sire of the 
Holstein Breed. 


We have on hand several 
yearling bulls now ready for 
light service, and offer them 
to you at prices which are 
really farmers’ prices. 


The best is the cheapest in 
the long run and you make 
no mistake when you buy the 
progeny of Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka. Write us for 
particulars at once 


Fishkill Farms 


Owner, omg! Mor enthau, Jr. 
Herdsman, Philip O’Connell 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, 
Dutchess County, W. Y. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


5. . W. LEGHORN CHICKS 


6.000 BARRON AND ECLANTINE 
STRAIN CHICKS WEEKLY 


No lights or forcing methods used on breeders. All 
chicks hatched in improved fresh air incubators de- 





“signed and built under my personal supervision ac- 


quired by fifteen years’ experience hatching and breed~ 
ing Leghorns. 100 chix $12; 500 chicks or over $11.50 
per 100. I guarantee safe delivery and pay parcel 
post charges. Order direct from this ad. or send 
for circular. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM E. C. BROWN 
Box A. : Sergeantsville, New Jersey 


CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. From pure bred, free range breeders; that 
are bred for size, vigor, and high production. Circu- 


ADRIAN DE NEEF SODUS, NEW YORK. 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


GLISTA BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 


Zist, 1931. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
Glista from a son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the it 823.9 Ibs. 
milk, 35.97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 lbs. butter 


ye 
Dem of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. R. O. 
record as a 3 year old 72 Ibs. milk 1 day; 4895 Ibs. 
milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf combines 
the great producing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months old, well 
grown; ready for immediate use, Price $110. 


Leads Hi Grade Sprin 
7 Gir Load Registered omales 


Write your wants 


J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND. N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortland, N. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bred Heifers and Cows 
and up. 


FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, 


SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sol: sows. 
tering ‘ot weanling ples 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 
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Live Stock Probl 


Feeding Methods and Séasonable Care 
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Sunflowers for Silage 


The value of sunflowers for silage 
depends more upon the success with 
other silage plants than on the adap- 
tability to local -climatic conditions. 
Thus, it is doubtful whether sun- 
flowers will ever be popular for silage 
in the southwest, because the sorgh- 
ums do well there, or in the corn 
belt, because corn makes a good sil- 
age crop. Since the sunflower is rec- 
ognized as a valuable crop for silage 
as has been demonstrated by experi- 
ment, it is probable that its use will 
increase also in New England, north- 
ern New York, Michigan, and the 
northwest. 

In resistance to frost sunflowers are 
much superior to corn. An observer 
in Michigan says that they will “push 
back the frost line three weeks” in 
that state. This accounts for their 
value in high latitudes and altitudes. 

The principal variety now grown 
in this country for silage is the Mam- 
moth Russian. It usually has a sin- 
gle stalk with comparatively few 
branches and one head 6 to 12 inches 
in diameter. The common wild sun- 
flower of the United States has a 
much-branched stalk with numerous 
heads 3 to 4 inches in diameter and 
the yields when grown for silage are 
usually less than those produced by 
the Russian variety. 

In growing the crop for silage it is 
necessary to plant more thickly than 
when it is to be grown for seed pro- 
duction. The same soil preparation 
as is given for corn will be suitable 
for sunflowers. Cultivation also is 
much the same as for corn, but the 
young plants often grow so rapidly 
and shade the ground so completely 
that weeds do not grow well and fot 
so many cultivations are necessary as 
for corn. Ordinarily two or three 
cultivations are necessary. The 
methods used in harvesting for the 
silo are much the same as with corn. 
If harvested later than the blooming 
stage the quality of the silage will 
usually be inferior. If the stalks are 
dry it will be necessary to add water. 
Stronger silos are necessary as sun- 
flowers pack more solidly. A silo 
that will hold 200 tons of corn sil- 
age will hold nearly 300 tons of sun- 
flower silage. 

In the northern part of the coun- 
try the yields.of sunflower silage are 
regularly larger than those of corn 
or other silage crops. The compo- 
sition of the silage compares favor- 
ably with that of corn, and most feed- 
ing tests indicate that it is equal to 
corn .silage in milk production. It 
has been fed to beef cattle, breeding 
ewes and brood sows with good re- 
sults. 

Rust is the principal disease enemy. 
Sunflowers are less subject to the 
attacks of chinch bugs than corn, 
and in some localities where this pest 
is abundant they may prove a good 
substitute for corn. 


Self Feeder for Hogs 


I have 14 pigs with which I wish to tr 
the self-feeder method of feeding. I have read 
something about the merits of this method at 
various times, and wish you would tell me more 
soot it.—[H. A. Stemton, Livingston county, 





The self-feeder has solved many of 
our feeding problems. Its use insures 
that the pigs will be liberally sup- 
plied with grain, and that the feed 
will be economically consumed. Grow- 
ing and fattening pigs may be safely 
trusted to balance their own. ration 
when supplied in this manner, and 
they will respond readily and rapidly. 
This practice does away with the 
mixing of feeds and the making of 
slops, and enables all of the pigs in 
any given group an equal chance to 
select their own ration and satisfy 
their own appetites. 

Instead of one pig consuming an 
excessive amount of slop largely to 
keep the other pig from having his 
share, thus overloading the pig’s 
stomach and underfeeding the other, 
the self-feeder enables each individ- 
ual to satisfy his normal appetite 
without opposition. Since the feed is 
supplied in dry form, it is more 
thoroughly masticated and. hence 
more completely digested and assim- 
ilated. It does away with unsanitary 
troughs and feeding utensils, and 
clearly simplifies the labor problem. 
It is reconrmended that the self-feeder 
be used with brood sows, nursing pigs, 
with shotes intended for fattening or 





market purposes and with old sows — 


- ed 


or stags being fattened for the butcher. 

There is some question Concerning 
the use of the self-feeder with groy, 
ing stock intended for breeding pur. 
poses lest they should become too 
fleshy. Our experience prompts the 
suggestion that it is feasible to permit 
breeding stock to have access to the 
self-feeder in case they are running 
on forage crops until the pigs reach 
a weight of 150 pounds. At this time 
their grain ration should be limited 
to from one to two pounds of grajp 
per day for each 100 pounds liyg 
weight, providing there is an aby. 
dance of succulent forage crops ayajj. 
able. Feeding by means of the self, 
feeder is an extravagant system fo 
maintaining the breeding herd, espee. 
ially pregnant sows or breed males, 
They are apt to become excessively 
fat and too heavy for mating py. 
poses. 

In any instance where the self. 
feeder is in operation it is absolutely 
essential that the pigs have access tg 
fresh water at all times, otherwise 
their appetites will be abnormal, and 
there is danger of théir consuming 
too much tankage or other highly con. 
centrated protein feeds. During the 
first 10 days all classes of swine are 
very apt to eat extravagantly of food 
supplied in this manner, but after 
this preliminary period their appe. 
tites will become normal and regular, 
Shelled corn or hominy meal, ground 
rye, tankage and middlings may be 
used to advantage in the self-feeder, 
depending upon the age of the ani- 
mals and the stage of their fattening 
period. 

The feed should not be mixed but 
rather placed in the separate com 
partments by themselves, thus enab- 
ling the pig to compound his own r- 
tion both in quantity and kind. 


Forage Crops for Sheep 


Experienced sheep men find tem- 
porary forage crops most desirable 
to supplant permanent pastures for 
sheep. The greatest need for such 
supplementary crops occurs in the 
late summer and early fall when blue 
grass pastures are generally dry and 
parched, and are heavily invested with 
parasites. It is at this time of the 
year that lambs are usually weaned. 
If they are required, after weaning, 
to go on dry, short, worm-infested 
pastures, serious results invariably 
follow. With very few exceptions, 
lambs which are stunted during the 
first six or eight months of their life 
will never attain good growth. 

Breeding ewes that are given an 
abundance of palatable and nutritious 
feed in the fall of the year will breed 
more readily, will go into winter 
quarters in much better condition, 
thereby reducing heavy grain feed- 
ing before lambing, and will produce 
a larger and better lamb crop. 

A mixture of oats, peas and rape 
has been found to be a most satisfac- 
tory forage crop for July and August 
feeding, when sown in the early spring 
at the rate of one bushel Canada field 
peas, one-half bushel of oats, and 
three or four pounds of rape an acre. 
The rape is sown broadcast when the 
oats and peas are coming up. 

Rape alone is sown early in the 
spring at the rate of four to six pounds 
an acre, drilled solid or sown broad- 
cast, or three or four pounds per acre 
when drilled in rows, maturing in si 
to eight weeks. Breeders find it most 
advisable that rape be allowed to be- 
come well matured before feeding. 
Immature rape as well as clover or 
alfalfa may cause bloat. Soy beans 
or rape or turnips are sometimes 
planted with corn for fall pastures 
with good results. 

One acre of oats, peas and rape 
one acre of rape alone, according ' 
experienced breeders, will furnish yo 
a good season, several months ee 
turage for a flock of 40 ewes 
their lambs. The use of hurdles wit 
such forage crops is recommended. 


Prevent Ticks and Lice on the = 
by dipping in some disinfectant = 
shearing. There are materials on the 
market that can be used for this pur 


and 


_ pose. It is not a difficult task and the 


stock will not only feel better but will 


do better. 
Live Stock Feeding—Pasture in the 

early spring is likely not to be of al 

very best when the grass is watery 
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The Silo of Economy 


Every dollar put into a Unadilla 
comes back many times during its 
long life. You can get at silage 
easier, put it on the stable level 
with least effort, and make all ad- 
justments in perfect safety. 

The reason—its builders made 
convenience a part of the silo. 
This is why successful dairymen 
praise it, and buy it a second and 
third time. 


Prices are at 1917 levels, Be 
sure to get your silo erected early. 
The Unadilla is the most econom- 
ical silo to be found. 


Write for particulars and catalog 
UNADILLA SILO CO, 


BoxB, Unadilla, N. Y.or 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Its Merits 
SEND TODAY & 


AGENTS 4 Pt 
WANTED & A 


fordescriptive 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


BSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S-PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
ae seat Poll Evil, Fistula, 








Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
B Boot Chafes. It is a 






SAFE ANTISEPTIC AKD GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for enecial instructions and Book § R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, tnc., 379 Temple St.,-Springfield, Mass. 





“the hammer. 








Dairy Husbandry 


Issues of Production and Management. 




















June Milk Brings $1.75 


Following prices were voted by the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation for June milk to dealers: 
Class 1 milk, that sold in fluid form, 
$1.75 per 100 pounds. This includes 
both fluid milk sold in bulk and in 
bottles. 

Class 2 milk, that used chiefly in 
manufacture of cream and ice cream, 
$1.50, the same as for April and May. 
For Class 3 milk, that used chiefly 
for manufacture into condensed and 
evaporated milk, 20 cents per 100 
pounds below butter quotations. 
Class 4 milk, manufactured chiefly 
into butter and cheese, prices deter- 
mined by market quotations. 

In announcing the Class 1 price of 
$1.75 as compared with $2.30 the 
corresponding price for the last two 
months, the association states that 
these low prices are due to the sur- 
plus of milk which normally occurs 
at this period. It is the purpose of 
the co-operative to sell a larger 
amount of pooled milk in Class 1 by 
reducing the price. 


Taking Guess Out of Dairying 


E..A. F., NEW YORK 


Whether the price of milk is up or 
down the value of dairy improvement 
and cow testing associations is most 
evident. The part these organizations 
have played in raising the standards 
of the herds and effecting greater effi- 
ciency in dairy management and econ- 
omy in production is epochal in the 
dairy industry. Their great value lies 
in the fact that they bring the weigh- 
ing scales and the Babcock test to 
the average farmer who has hereto- 
fore felt they were beyond him and 
only meant for the more elaborately 
conducted dairy farms. The value 
of these associations is all the more 
apparent in these times of depression, 
when the price of milk is below the 
average cost of production. In such 
times it behooves the dairyman to 
reduce his production cost by every 
conceivable means. 

The experience of the Livonia dairy 
improvement association of Livings- 
ton county, N. Y., is typical of the 
indispensable value such an organiza- 
tion is to its members. Back in the 
fall of 1919 the county agricultural 
agent received a few scattered in- 
quiries relative to a cow testing asso- 
ciation. 4 county-wide meeting was 
held to present the idea to the farmers 
and to see, if the organization. of such 
an association were feasible. As a re- 
sult farmers in the northeastern quar- 
ter of the county organized the Livonia 
association and engaged a tester. 

At first there were some men who 
were sceptical. They had a pretty 
good idea of what their cows were 
doing. It is natural for a farmer to 
think so, but he can’t tell exactly by 
looking in the pail. Practically every 
one had a “pet’”’ cow which was sup- 
posedly doing better than any cow in 
the barn. The association had not 
been operating many months before 
many of those “pets” had gone under 
They were hardly pay- 
ing their keep. Dairymen soon be- 
gan to take greater interest in their 
herds. Even the hired man began to 
“perk up” and take greater interest. 
One member’s hired man according 
to the tester, showed as much inter- 
est as the owner. 

At the end of the first year 47 cows 
were on the Honor Roll, and 43 had 
made more than 500 pounds of butter 
fat. J. M. Huff of Hemlock had the 
high cow with a production of better 
than 14,000 pounds of milk. The 
average of his herd of nine cows was 
upwards of 11,000 pounds. During 
this period, the members learned a 
great deal about more economical 
feeding as well as weeding. Some 
fellows found they were throwing ex- 
pensive grain away. Improved meth- 
ods in summer feeding were of tre- 
mendous value. It goes without say- 
ing that during this time many cows 
lost a great deal of popularity and 
found new homes, some in butcher 
shops. 

Previous Record Doubled 
By the end of 1921, there were 96 








cows on'the Honor Roll, and 93 of 
them had made better thah 500 
pounds of fat, which was doubling the 
record of the year previous. Further- 


_ more, the average production per cow 
increased 


in that one ee about 1500 





neighbor of Mr. Huff and a partner 
of the latter in the ownership of a 
magnificient 34 pound herd sire, had 
the high cow in both production of 
milk and butter fat. She is a grade 
holstein, Annie, by name. Her rec- 
ord is most interesting. She produced 
better than 18,243 pounds of milk 
and 777 pounds of butter fat, mak- 
ing 5.7 pounds of milk for every 
pound of grain she consumed. Her 
cost of producing one hundred pounds 
of milk was 72 cents. That’s effi- 
ciency and economy in production. 

The value of breeding is brought 
out by this grade cow. Her dam was 
by a pure bred bull, brought into the 
community by the local condensary, 
for use by the patrons. Annie’s sire 
was a son of the great King of the 
Pontiacs, whose daughters in the ad- 
vanced registry number over 250. 
Blood tells. At the present time every 
member of the association owns or 
has an interest in a pure bred sire. 
One of the outstanding sires in the 
organization is a son of Carnation 
King Sylvia, the $106,000 sire, and a 
line bred grandson of the great May 
Echo Sylvia. 

One member was in the associa- 
tion only four months and he sold all 
his cows but two, for family use. He 
found he made as much money with- 
out them as he did with them. He 
soon brought seven more and in a 
short time, five of them were on the 
Honor Roll. Roy Reed just sold two 
cows, although they produced 8000 
pounds during the past year, 

Cows represent a market for the 
more bulky feeds and the labor of 
the farm. The kind of cows a farmer 
keeps determines to a large degree 
how efficiently he uses these markets. 
The quality of the market is largely 
in his hands. There can be no guess 
work. ‘ 





Butter From Cheese Whey 
PROF. H. C. JACKSON, NEW YORE 

We have some cheese factories in this terri- 
tory. I am informed that after cheese is made 
the factories can take the whey, separate it 
and make butter. It does not seem possible 
to me. Will you be good enough to explain? 
—[Mrs. F. V Whytock, radford county, Pa. 

It would not pay the farmer to sep- 
arate whey and make whey butter on 
the farm. However, this does not 
hold true with a cheese fz-tory and I 
believe that most cheese factories, pro- 
viding they are handling enough milk, 
could well afford to make whey butter. 
This butter generally finds a ready 
sale with the patrons of a co-operative 
cheese factory. 

Whey butter differs slightly in body 
from regular butter churned from 
cream but a marketable product can 
be made providing care is taken in its 
manufacture. I believe that a law 
was passed sometime ago in Wiscon- 
sin compelling manufacturers to brand 
whey butter, and I have heard of such 
butter in that state scoring as high 
as 93. We have made whey butter 
here in the dairy department at Cor- 
nell that would score 92, which is, as 
you know, an extra. This butter does 
not score low because it is made from 
whey but rather because the whey 
cream has not received the proper 


, care. 


A special type of separator is used 
to separate the whey. The cream is 
ordinarily very rich when separated 
and may contain 50 to 60% milk fat. 
If it is much richer than 60% %, it is too 
rich to handle and oils off easily. 
This cream, of course; is too rich to 
churn and so may be thinned down 
to 35% by the addition of a good 
quality of whole or skim milk. It 
may then be cooled and held until 
enough has accumulated for a churn- 
ing and then pasteurized and cooled 
down the day before it is churned. 
It may be pasteurized immediately 
after separation and then held until 
enough is collected. The main pur- 
pose is to keep the cream sweet and 
in good condition. Starter may be 
added to sour the cream or it may be 
churned sweet. 

Sometimes the drippings from the 
cheese press, which are very rich in 
fat, are added to the cream. I do not 
think it pays because the drippings 
give the butter a characteristic flavor 
and may cause the mealy body which 
is so often found in whey butter. This 
cream should be churned slightly be- 
low the churning temperature of reg- 
ular cream. 


An Oil Can is a better tool for the 
amateur on the’ gas engine or trac- 
tor than a monkey wrench. 
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You pay fora 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 
or.not 


If you are using a wornout, 
inferior cream separator, or 
skimming cream by hand, 
you are surely wasting 
enough cream to pay for a 
De Laval in a short time. 


The selection of a cream 
separator is more important 
than that of any other machine 
on the farm, for none other can 
either save or waste so much, 
twice a day, 365 days a year. 


A De Laval Separator will: 


—Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 


—Skim milk clean at lower 


,temperature than any other 
separator; 
—Deliver a higher testing 


cream, which is more accept- 
able to the creamery, and easier 
and less costly to ship, 


—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 


Mechanically a De Laval Sep- 
arator js the best that fine ma- 
terials and skilled workmanship 
can make. 


—It lasts longer than any other 
separator, many giving good 
service for 15 to 20 years. 


—It is easier to turn. 
—It is easier to clean. 


—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down. 


—It has the most perfect lubri- 
cating system. 


Do not be deceived by sep- 
arators which are claimed to be 
“just as good and cost less.” 
When you consider its greater 
savings, greater reliability, long- 
er life, the extra time it saves, 
and the greater satisfaction it 
gives, the De Laval is, in the 
end, by far the most economical 
cream separator made, 


Even if you have only two 
cows it will pay you to have a 
De Laval. One can be bought 
on such easy terms that it will 
pay for itself in less than a year. 
Why not see your De Laval 
agent at once or write us for 
full information? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 B.oadway 29 E. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
61 Beale St, 


Sooner or jater you will use a 


De Laval 
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Rent or Exchange. Se- 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old, chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
pesetons of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eges shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 
est care in allowing poultry and egg acivertisers 40 use 
this paper, but eur responsibility must en qd with that. 

BLACK JERSEY G IANTS Large birds. Yel ow 
flesh. Direct descendants of the originator’s. Stock 
limited Now booking orders for eggs and baby 
chicks Circular free. SUNFLOWER POULTRY 
YARDS, Box A, Oceanport, New Jersey 


CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorn 100, $15.00; 











500, 370.00 Sarred Rocks, Reds, 100, $17.00, 500, 
$82.50. Safe arrival, prompt deliv en Send money 
Order. ROBERT SELIGER, 959 rankford Ave., 
adams Pa. 

c HIC KS—from our p record. egg producing Anconas 
and English Leghorns now reduced to new low prices 
Champion egg strains. Wholesale prices to every body 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARMS, Box K, Holland 
Michigan. 

LARGE STOCK poultry, Turkey Geese, Ducks, 
Guiness, Bantams, Hares, Dogs, -Cavies, Pigeons, 
stock, ~ hatching eres, low, catalog PIONEER 


FARMS, Telford, Pa. 


ULTRA QUA" CHICKS White Wyandottes 


22%c. Black Minorcas 18c. Anconas 10c, 2ist year. 
Cireulars. OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, New 
ork 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROC ‘K eges for hatching 
1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $3.50 per 50; $6.00 per 
00; delivered. JOS. G. KENNEL, Atglen, Penna. 
BABY CHICKS from our farm hat hery Strong. 
vigoreus. Get our attractive prices be hor you order 
Do i now. PIELL BROTHERS, Pittstown, N. J. 
CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, 0. D Guaranteed. 
000 miles Dargis 17th year cata. free. Box 
26, Cc. M. LAUVER, McAliste srville, Pa 








—— AND TWELVE week pullets Stan lard varie- 
Best strains. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 


CES “LOW Baby ‘Chicks | and Hatching Eges 
EMPIRE HATC HERY, Seward, _N Y 


“4 MMOTH PE KIN duck eges for $1.50 postpaid. 
RU CHT BROS., Pulaski, N. ¥ 











WHITE LEGHORN lle by parcel post. 
NELSO 


. Ks 
N’'S, Grove City, Pa 


PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS, Box P, Islip, N 
Y. Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. 


FOR SALE—Fantall pigeons. ROBERT COURT, 
Groton, N. Y. 








SWINE 





38 FOR SALE—Bettor pigs ‘fe the same money. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, ed from selected Big Types civing the deep 
barrel “and broad frame for you to put pork on 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York 
shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31—6 to T weeks old, 
$6.50 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 ea n —16 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, 7.50 each 
c | at your station for your approval No 
eharge for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 cays, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. O. Box 71, 
Deriham, Mass. 


1% =6PIGS FOR SALE— Yorkshire and Chester 


crossed, and Chester and Berkshire crossed. These 
are all large crowthy pigs; weened and eating pixs. 
7 weeks old $5.75 each: 8 weeks old pigs, $6 each; 
8 to 10 weeks old, $6.50 each. 25 Black Berkshire, 


B® weeks old, $7 each. I crate and ship any part 
of the above lots to your approval C. O. D. Why 
pay more for ples when you can buy pigs like these? 








ALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 
Tel. 86. 
. “T 
° PIGS FOR BALE—185 Chester White and large 
—— crows, 7 to 8 weeks oki, and 25 Berkshire 


game age, price $6.00 each Also 30 Chester 
White and Ry cross, 8 weeks ok, a Yery select 
lot, price $6.50 each. I will whip any of the above 
lot ©. D. on approval or sem! check or money 
order. A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, 


DUROC SWINE. the hog that ts. Extra fine pies 23 
from Pathfinder dams and Taxpayer sire, 800-Ib 
hog with heary bone. Walts top col. pigs ‘also. If 
you want cool hogs write us. D H. TOWNSEND 
q AND SONS, Interlaken, N. Y ans 
; REGISTERED—Bic tyre 0. 1. C. ples. The L. B 
Silver strain. The bet of breeding; guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. GEO. M. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y 











DUROC WEANLING ROARS sons of Scissors 
and Great Orion Sensation; price registered, $15 up 
RALPH WILSON, Bloomville, Obie. 


REGISTERED 0 1 Cc end Chester White pics, 
and bred sows. E. P, ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y 


HOOD FARM RERKSHIRE PIGS $10 ' L 
PRISON FARM, Route | Hudson, N. Y 


Goop 0. I. C. PIGS, $10- eac hy. ogee not akin 
LEE Me COLLUM, Youngstown 


pDUROC PIGS $10 “Ped. “SE RENO WEEKS, De 


































Gref, 
TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY HOMESP t N TOR ACCO aged in bulk 
mild and mellow Smoking 10 pounds $1.50 a) 
pounds $2.75. Extra Fine smoking 10 pounds $2.50; 
20 pounds $4.00. Chewing 10 pounds $3.00. Satis 
faction guaranteed Free Recipe TOBACCO 
GROWERS UNION, Lynnville, Ky. 











TOBACCO—Natural leaf, three years old. Extra 
fine smoking. 6 Ibs. $1. High grade chewing, 6 Ilha 

1.50. Pay for tobacco and postage when received 
FARMERS EXCHANGE, 119-A, Hawesville, Ky 





Send 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO—‘‘Special Bargain” 
no money pay for tobacco am! postage when re 
ceived 10 Ibs. 3 year old Smoking $1.00 FARM 


ERS’ GRANGE, Heweeville, 

TORACCO- re 8 Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
ibe. - 2%. Rich mellow hand selected chewinz 3 Ibs 
$i Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
RROTHERS. Murray, Ky 


HOMESPUN SMOKING or chewing tehaese colle ct 
on delivery 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.50; 20 
yourkis $4.00. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, Padu R 
Kentueks 

TORACCO: Homespun Smoking, 10 Ibs. $2.50 20 
The. $4.00; Fine Chewing, 10 ibs. $5.00. FARMERS 
CLUB, Mayfield, Ky 











RADIO! RADIO! RADIO! We have your every 
radio need. We carry full line of all parts from 
piece of wire to amplifier for your radio. Also 
tools of every description for building outfits. Com- 
plete radio sets $15 to $300. All goods C. 0. D, 

reel post. Send 50c immediately for instruction 

and catalocue necessary for complete radio 
.. MANHATTAN HARDWARE & bg COR- 
PORATION, 497 Third Ave., New York City. 


ud 














SEEDS AND-NURSERY STOCK 





Jersey Wakefield, 
Glory, All Head 

Summer and Sure 
Tomato Plants ( 
Fartina, Chalk’s 

Greater Baltimore, 
Norton and Stone 
flower plants—Hagly 
planted Tomatoes ( 





2,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (Ready now). Early 


Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
Early, Early Flat Dutch, Early 
head $2.00 per 1000. 2,000,000 
Field Grown), ready May 15. 


Jewel, Bonnie Best, John Baer, 


Success, Matchless, Rex *k, 
$2.50 per 1000; 5000 $11. Cauli- 
Snowball $1.00 per 10900. Trans- 
all varieties) $7 per 1000. Trans- 


planted Peppers—Ruby King, Chinese Giant, World 


Beater and Long 
Potted Tomatoes, f 
jeties) $2.75 per 1 
mato and Pepper 


Red Cayenne $8.06 per 
‘eppers and Egg plants, (all var- 
00; $25 per 1000. Cabbage, To- 
Seedlings for transplanting $2.75 


per 1000. Send for free list of all vegetable plants. 


PAUL ¥. ROCHEL 


LE, Morristown, New Jersey. 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City », 








Copy 
Wednesday to 


guaranties 
insertion in issue af fol- 


—_—"_—_—_— —_—_ 
cure Help or oy ~—, 
Address must countec inscetion de faves 
rt of the 
advertisement. bet e black: faced type or 
Bach initial or -_ & = of 
be 


dilowed or ‘ets 








POULTRY 





SUPPLIES 





All complete 


OR SALE—41 Brooders 
Otl Burning $12.00 apiece; 
State Coal $12.50; 1 42in 


Xopper Hill, N. J. 


2 52-in. Hover Newtown 
1 42in. Hover Prairie 


. Hover Reliable coal ri 50. 
ready te use & crated. PAUL KUAL, 





HIDES AND FURS 





LET US TAN Pa HI 
robes. 


for fur coats and b 
arness or sole leather. Catalog on soqugs. THE 


h 


‘ROSBY FRISIAN FUR 


DE—Cow and horse hide 
‘ow and steer hides into 


OO., Rochester. N. Y. 





’ PATE 


NTS 





5,000,000 CABBA 
Jersey Wakefield, 


GE PLANTS, field grown. Early 
Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 


Glory, All Head Early, Early Flat Dutch, Succes- 


sion and Surehead, 


500, $1.00 Re -re 


1,000 2,000,000 T 


$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $8.00; 
ted cabbage plants $2.00 per 
omato Plants, field grown, ready 


May 20th: Earliana, Bonny Best, Greater Baltimore, 


Success, Matchless, 
and Stone, $2.50 r 
planted ‘Tomatoes, 
Cauliflower Plants, 


Red Rock, John Baer, Norton 
ver 1,000; $11 per 5,000. Trans- 
all varieties, $7.00 per 1,000. 
Early Snowball, $4.00 per 1,000. 


Transplanted Pepper, Ruby King, Chinese Giant, 


World Beater and L 


ong Red Cayenne, $7.50 per 1,000. 


Potted Tomatoes, Peppers and a plauts, (All var- 


ieties) $2.75 per 1¢ 


list of all vegetable 


0; $25 per 1,000. Send for free 
plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 


Morristown, New Jersey. 





BERRY, VEGET 
Leading varieties 
dewhberry, loganberr: 
Plants; asparagus, 


mint roots, cabbace, 


lettuce, onion, egg 


ABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS. 
strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
Y, gooseberry, currant, and grape 
rhubarb, horseradish, hop, and 
cauliflower, tomato, celery, beet, 
plant, pepper, and sweet potatd 


plants, dahlia, canna, iris, gladiolus, and beronia 
bulbs; hollyhock, cotumbine, foxglove, canterbury, 
bells, anchusa, dephinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, shasta 
daisy, and other perennial flower plants; aster, pansy, 
ageratum, shapdragen, Japanese pink, cosmos, lark- 
spur, firebush, petunia, phlox, portuleca, salvia, sal- 
a —— seabilosa, zinnia, and other annual 
flower auts; roses and! shrubs Catalog free. 
Y. 


ib 
HARRY. ” SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. 


CABBAGE PIL. AN 


TS—field grown. Ready, No. 24 


Danish Balthead, FEnkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, All Head Earty Succession, Surehead. Fiat 


Dutch, Red Danish 


Stenehead, $1.80 per 1000; 500, 


$1.20 Re-rooted plants, $2.00 per 1000; 500, $1.30; 
300, $1.00.-Tomate Plants. Field grown Ready. 





Chalk’s J 
$2.50 er 


Farliang 
a e, 


ewel; Greater Baltimore, Success, 
1000; 500, $1.50; 5000, $11.50 


ist free No business done on Sunday F. W. 
ROC HELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 


MILLONS FINE 
plants 500, $1.25; 
prepaid ie, 


FIELD grown cabbace and tomato 
000, $2.25; 5000, $10.00. Mailed 
5000, $75.50. Sweet potato 





500, 
$1,75; 1000, $2.75 pestpaid. Expressed 10,000, $20.00 


cash. Well packed 


shipped anywhere, satisfaction 


positively guaranteed. TIDEWATER PLANT CO., 


Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—One 





acre Earty Glory and Copenhagen 


Market Cabbage Plants ready June Ist 2 acres 
Danish as a d Cabbage Plants, ready June Sth to 
20th. C TAFFORD, Cortland. N. Y 


MILLIONS OF C 
$2.50 ber thousanc 
sand pecial pric 
DODDS. North Ros 


ABBAGH AND CELERY plants 
i Caulifiower $3.50 per thou 
es om large orders. WELLS M 
se, New York 


4.000.000 SWEET POTATO plants @ $1.50 per 


1000. Varieties, Ye 


liow Jersey, Big Leaf, Gold Skin, 


Up River and Red Nansemon. C€ E. BROWN, 


Bric igeville, Del 


‘SW EET POT ATC 





» Celery and Cabbage Mants 


Postpaid 300, $1.00 housand $2.50. WILLAAM 


REDCAY, Route 6, 





Lancaster, 





c ARBAGE PLANTS: One mation “Danish. 7 THOS. 


G. ASHMEAD, Wil 


liamson, N 





A GOOD 





INVESTMENT 





American Agriculturist. 
461-4th Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


My advertising in the American 


Agriculturist, 
years has alw 


Very Truly, 


Good Ground, N. Y. 
May 8, 1922 


during the past fifteen 
ays produced good results. 


(Signed) Harry L. Squires. 








Classified advertisements in the 


vention’ 


PROTECT your rights. Write for “‘Record of In- 


which contains form to establish ete K. 


conception ef your invention. Prompt personal 
ce. Preliminary advice without aa. 4. REANEY 
ELLY, 612-C Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


d 





PATENTS SECURED. 


Prompt _ service. Avoid 


angerous. delays. Send for our “‘Recotd of Inven- 
tion” form an@ Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. Pre- 
liminary advice without charge. Highest References. 
Write Today. J. L. JACKSON & CO., 328 Ouray 
Bldg., Washingten, D. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





as colds roup cholera. 


ROU P—NO— MORE—cures white diarrhea as quick 


the chicks, hens, or Re 
Sample 15c, medium $1.00. Parcel Post. 
ROUP—NO—MORE LABORATORIES. Maple & Cabet 


Si 


t., Holyoke, Mass. 


When anything is wrong with 


Ps. try it. Guaranteed. 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY 


DAMAGED CROCKERY, 


Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 
hipped direct from factory te consumer. Write us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine 





BK 
P 


GOOD PRINTING—Name 


or Business Cards and 


nvelopes 50c per 100, Letter Heads 40c per 109. 
Printed to your order and sent postpaid. BURNETT 
RINT SHOP, 320 Ohio St., Ashland, Ohio. 





TORN CLOTHES look like new when patched 
ith Mendall. Package 50c, no stamps. Surpasses 
Mending Tissues. G. LAMBERT, Box 1823, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





150 NOTEHEADS, 100 wh 


mailed $1.00. Samples prin 
hawk, New York 


ite envelopes printed and 
ting free. SUNCO, Mo- 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 








OUR HELP 


BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 





COUNTY SALESMAN W 


ANTED. If you would 


like te earn six to twelve dollars per day in pleasant 


and renewal 


uf healthful work, driving 


around and securing » wl 


subscriptions for the good old A. 


write us for territory at once. We make fibers 
allowances fer your personal expenses besides big 
commission. Address, Sales 


ic 
( 


w 
st 





R 


ce 


ity 


Manager, care of Amer- 


“an Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 





DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with 
ho wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
eady man, write for an order blank. Ours is not a 
eommercial employment agency, = we make 
charge to employer or em 
gee oe t he RAL SOCIETY, 


and without experience, 


no 
mploy THE JEWISH 
i ‘Second Ave., New 





EARN $110 to $250 mor 


nthly, expenses paid, as 


ailway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed after 
months’ sparetime study or money refunded. Ex- 


‘Ment opportunities. Write 


for Free Booklet. G-84 


a BUSINESS TRAINING INST., Buffalo, 





FARMERS get U. 8. Government jobs. Hundreds 


oy 


venings. $90--$190 month. 


Steady work. Common edt 
immediately for free list positions. 
STITUTE, Dept. E 34 Rochester, N. 


Men—women over 17. 
ication sufficient. Write 
PRANK N- 





te 


SELL auto and tractor 


oils, gear eo, paint 
mple free 


id specialties. All or spare time. 
Should have car or rig. Write for the a making 
rms. THE IVISON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ob 





their homes—EVERYWHERE; 


$2 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, 


for railroads nearest 
$150. iter 


cinners . 
50. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk WI16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





vu 


BECOME AUTOMOBILE 


EXPERTS. Hun 


dreds 
cancies. $45 week. Learn while earning. Write 
RARELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E 418, Rochester, 





_SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





FARM Bane. Laborers, 


number, providing =. tran: 
destination. INTERNATIONAL LABOR Ox 
153 Bowery, New York, Established in 1907. 


helpers, wily prepa ow 
sportation 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





WOMEN—GIRLS—Learn 


dress designing. $35 a 


week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 











































































































































I am aski 
out about the Free cold Bele Cae fond 
pany of Plattsburg, N. Y. as I have stock in the 
company and would like to find ont about their 
— Bao — by letter as soon as 
ossible. f ong fee piste, advise me.—[Fred 

ott, Gneida unty, N. Y. 

In view of the many letters Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has received rela- 
tive to the Farmers’ Standard Carbide, 
it has been considered necessary to 
make a thorough investigation in the 
interests of our subscribers. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is one of many pub- 
lications that have been accepting ad- 
vertising material from, this company. 
Advertising was accepted from the 
Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company 
on the assurance of its president that 
the company had been reorganized 
with the backing of strong financial 
interests. It was with these interests 
that the directors of the company are 
said to have planned to expand and 
promote the sale of their product 
which is manufactured at Plattsburg, 
New York. 

The status of this company, upon 
investigation, does not appeal to 
American Agriculturist and in the 
future their advertising material will 
not appear in columns of this publi- 
cation. We would recommend to our 
readers that they have nothing to do 
with representatives of the Farmers 
Standard Carbide Company. They are 
in the same category with promoters 
of many concerns who operate on 
the theory of advertising as a means 
of paving the way for the sale of the 
company’s stock. 

It seems that ever since the first 
advertising matter of the Farmers’ 
Standard Carbide appeared in the 
columns of American Agriculturist a 
number of its stock selling representa- 
tives have canvassed the farming dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania and New York. 
One of their strongest selling argu- 
ments on approaching prospective buy- 
ers, was that American Agriculturist, 
one of the oldest and most reliable 
farm journals in the eastérn states, was 
devoting large advertising space to 
their company. This advertising space 
was paid for. They insinuated that the 
fact that they were advertising in 
American Agriculturist ‘was in reality 
a recommendation from American 
Agriculturist. From the _ investiga- 
tions which have been made both as 
to their status and method of doing 
business American Agriculturist can 
no longer accept advertising from the 
Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company 
and still keep faith with its subscrib- 
ers. 

Making an investment in a proposi- 
tion of this kind is nothing more than 
a speculation. It was with this idea in 
mind that American Agriculturist es- 
tablished the new investment service 
under the direction of George T. 
Hughes. The present installment deals 
with this very subject, viz—specula- 
tion or investment. In preference to 
placing money or speculating on 
stocks of a company such as this, 
readers of American Agriculturist 
may well consider the advice of plac- 
ing their money in sound investments 
such as U. 8S. Treasury Certificates or 
Liberty Bonds. 
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AGENTS WANTED “DOGS AND, PET STOCK 
\GENTS—Our soap and Toilet article pl FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray and black four 
CATTLE wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HOBO CO. months stock, $5.00 pair—8 to 10 mos. $4.00 each 





FOR SALE—4 ¢ 
Calves from one to 


‘hoice Bred Reg. Holstein Heifer 


two months old, more white than 


black, from high producing dams Pontiac and De- 


Kol breeding reg 


And transfered price each. $40.00. 


EDWARD D. HATHAWAY, R. D. No. 1., Schuyler- 
Y. 


ville, N 





PRICED TO SELL, registered Jersey bull calves 
from cows with size, excellent breeding and produc- 
tion Sired by Pogis 99th Duke 5th, whose six 
nearest dams averaged 14,723 milk, 985 Ibs. butter 
LONE PINE FARM, Sabula, Pa 





WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express prepaid. Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Cces- 


ter, Ohio. 
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stud rams. Prices and particulars upon application to 
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Calves. Low prices 
F. H. WOOD, Box 
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250-ACRE FARM—Planted. Horses, Furniture, 20 


ows and Heifers, poultry, 


ments, etc., included; in ri 
city; dark loam fields, pasture, about 150,000 


ti 
eh 


mber, 1000 cords wood; 
herries, 


wood, 


fe a potatoes, 4 
acres corn, 5 acres oats, good garden, full imple- 


ch farming district ~— 
t. 


100 apple trees, plums, 


2-story 9-room Colonial house, 3 big barns, 


poultry house, tenant house. Owner called awa 
$3900 gets all, part cash. . 


Cataloz 1200 Bargains. Free. 


A 


Details reat 13 rae, 


GENCY, 150 R. Nassau St.. New York City. 








72- ACRE FARM- ~Grewing Cress, 4 Horses, Poul- 
try, 7 Cows and Calves, heifer, implements. about 
50 acres of potatoes, beans, 
falfa. hay, green feed and 
improved road, near RR torn: city markete: pre- 
ductive soil: seems: 1°% frnit trees: homelike 7- 


Toom house, barns, porltry 


oats, corn. barley. al- 
vegetables incinded: on 


Disability forces 


horse 
= $7500, less than a cash. HAROLD R. LANG- 
~ © 


YORTHY, * Batavia, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. E HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain, New York. 

“COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock : 
the handsome and intelligent kind. Males, spayed 
females, n females for pvesdtns. Circular. BEAM 
WING , Chambersburg, 

DON’T lead & for stock Mone. he 

eens we, for a 
ar: price i sbort GEO. Sonne 
Marathon, New York. 
AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on approval. 


better. Registe: stock. Booklet. E. 
Sova n. Greenland, New Hampshire. 














SHETLAND and ages and 
one 2¢¢ discount for June‘ "Sune Brice nae for stamp. 
F. STEWART, Linesville, Pa. 
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me a and males. ARCADIA 
FARMS, , Bent 
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STANCHTONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 


the buyer’s stable. 


They are right. Send for booklet. 


WALLACE RB. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
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RIDERS 


OF THE 


/PURPLE SAGE 


_ BY Zane Grey 














Jane Withersteen was the last of her family, 
the only i of one of the richest Mor- 
mons in Utah. She had been taught from 
childhood to respect the Mormon church and 
had always tried to live up to its ideals. But 
as she grew older, she began to feel the in- 
justice of their treatment of the Gentiles and 
to rebel against it. Tull, one of the Mormon 
leaders, was in love with her and angered at 
her reftisal to marry him, tried to break her 
will by depriving her of the things she valued 
most. First, Venters, her most faithful rider 
and loyal supporter, was sent away; then ber 
cattle and horses were stolen and her friends 
betrayed her. Of all her friends, only Lassi- 
ter, 2 stranger from the north country, re- 
mained loyal. WVenters, who had at first been 
in love with Jane, has lost his heart to Bess, 
a girl known as the Masked Rider of Oldring’s 
gang, of robbers. Whether Jane will remain 
in Utah and live under Mormon rule’is one 
of the questions to be solved as the story near 
its end. The love affair of Venters and Bess 
is brought to a head when she discloses that 
there is gold in their valley and he sees in 
it the opportunity to escape. A chance en- 
counter with “rustlers” ends in a thrilling race. 


Chapter XIX 
(Continued) 


ENTERS leaned forward to put his 
hand on Wrangle’s neck; then 
backward to put it on his flank. Under 
the shaggy, dusty hairy trembled and 
vibrated and rippled a wonderful mus- 
cular activity. But Wrangle’s flesh 
was still cold. What a cold-blooded 
brute, thought Venters, and felt in him 
a love for the horse he had never given 
to any other. It would not have been 
humanly possible for any rider, even 
“hough clutched by hate or revenge 
or a passion to save a loved one or 
fear of his own life, to be astride the 
sorrel, to swing with his swing, to 
see his magnificent stride and hear 
the rapid thunder of his hoofs, to ride 
him in that race and not glory in the 
ride. 

So, with his passion to kill still keen 
and unabated, Venters lived out that 
ride, and drank a rider’s sage-sweet 
cup of wildness to the dregs. 

When Wrangle’s long mane, lashing 
in the wind, stung Venters in the 
cheek, the sting added a beat_to his 
flying pulse. He bent a downward 
glance to try to see Wrangle’s actual 
stride, and saw only twinkling, darting 
streaks and the white rush 9f the 
trail. He watched the sorrel’s savage 
head, pointed level, his mouth still 
closed and dry, but his nostrils dis- 
tended as if he were snorting unseen 
fire. Wrangle was the horse for a 
race with death. Upon each side Ven- 
ters saw the sage merged into a sail- 
ing, colorless wall. In front sloped 
the lay of ground with its purple 
breadth split by the white trail. The 
wind, blowing with heavy, steady 
blast into his face, sickened him with 
enduring, sweet odor, and filled His 
ears with a hollow, rushing roar. 


HEN for the hundredth time he 

measured the width of space sep- 
arating him from Jerry Card. Wrangle 
had ceased to gain. The blacks were 
Proving their fleetness. Venters 
watched Jerry Card, admiring the 
little rider’s horsemanship. He had the 
incomparable seat of the upland rider, 
born in the saddle. It struck Venters 
that Card had changed his position, 
or the position of the horses.. Pres- 
ently Venters remembered positively 
that Jerry had been leading Night on 
the right-hand side of the trail. The 
racer was now on the side to the left. 
No—it was Black Star. But, Venters 
argued in amaze, Jerry had been 
mounted on Black Star. Another 
Clearer, keener gaze assured Venters 
that Black Star was really riderless. 
Night now carried Jerry Card. 

“He’s changed from one to the 
other!” ejaculated Venters, realizing 
the astounding feat with unstinted 
admiration. “Changed at full speed! 
Jerry Card, that’s what you’ve done 
unless I’m drunk on the smell of sage. 
But I’ve got to see the trick before I 
believe it.” 

Then¢eforth, While Wrangle sped 
on, V ued his eyes to the little 

urd rode as only he 
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“had them on a dead run, but not 
yet at the last strained and killing 
pace. From time to. time he glanced 
backward, as a wise general in re- 
treat calculating his chafices and the 
power And speed of pursuers, and the 
moment for the last desperate burst. 
No doubt, Card, with his life at stake, 
gloried in that race, perhaps more wild- 
ly than Veriters. For he had been born 
eto,the sage and the saddle and the 
wild. He Was more than half horse. 
Not untilthe last call—the sudden up- 
flashing instinct of self-preservation 
—would he lose his skill and judgment 
and nerve and the spirit of that race. 
Venters seemed to read Jerry’s mind. 
That little crime-stained rider was 
actually thinking of his horses, hus~+ 
banding their speed, handling them 
with knowledge of years, glorying in 
their beautiful, swift, racing stride, 
and wanting them to win the race 
when his own life hung suspended in 
quivering balance. Again Jerry 
whirled in his saddle and the sun 
flashed red on his face. Turning, he 
drew Black Star closer and closer to- 
ward Night; till they ran side by side, 
as one horse. Then Card raised him- 
self in the saddle, slipped out of the 
stirrups, and, somehow twisting him- 
self, leaped upon Black Star. He did 
not even lose the swing of the horse. 
Like a leech he was there in the other 
saddle, and as the horses separated, 
his right foot, that had been appar- 
ently doubled under him, shot down 
to catch the stirrup. The grace and 
dexterity and daring of that rider’s 
act won something more than admire- 
tion from Venters, 


OR the distafce of a mile Jerry 
rode Black Star and then changed 
back to Night. But all Jerry’s skill 
and the running of the blacks could 
avail little more against the sorrel. 

Venters peered far ahead, studying 
the lay of the land. Straightaway for 
five miles the trail stretched, and then 
it disappeared in hummocky ground. 
To the right, some few rods, Venters 
saw a break in the sage, and this was 
the rim of Deception Pass. Acrots 
the dark cleft gleamed the red of the 
opposite wall. Venters imagined that 
the trail went down into the Pass 
somewhere north of those ridges. And 
he realized that he must and would 
overtake Jerry Card in this straight 
course of five miles. 

Cruelly he struck his spurs. into 
Wrangle’s flanks. A light touch of 
spur was sufficient to make Wrangle 
plunge. And now, with a ringing, wild 
snort, he seemed to double up in mus- 
cular convulsions and to shoot for- 
ward with an impetus that almost un- 
seated Venters. The sage blurred by, 
the trail flashed by, and the wind 
robbed him of breath and hearing. 
Jerry Card turned once more. And 
the way he shifted to Black Star 
showed he had to make his last des- 
perate running. Venters aimed to the 
side of the trail and sent a bullet 
puffing the dust beyond Jerry. Venters 
hoped to frighten the rider and get 
him to take to the sage. But Jerry 
returned the shot, and his ball struck 
dangerously close in the dust at 
Wrangle’s fiying feet. Venters held 
his fire then, while the rider emptied 
his revolver. For a mile, with Black 
Star Jeaving Night behind and doing 
his utmost, Wrangle did not gain; for 
another mile he gained little, if at all. 
In the third he caught up with the 
now galloping Night and began to 
gain rapidly on the other black. 


NLY. a “hundred yards now 

stretched between Black Star and 
Wrangle. The giant sorrel thundered 
on—and on—and on, In every yard he 
gained a foot. He was whistling 
through his nostrils, wringing wet, fly- 
ing lather, and as hot as fire. Savage 
as ever, strong as ever, fast as ever, 
but é¢ach tremendous stride jarred 
Venters out of the saddle! Wrangle’s 
power and spirit and momentum had 
begun to run him off his legs. 


_Wrangle’s great race was nearly won 


—and run. Venters seemed to see the 
xp: before him as a vast, sheeted 

e. lisg under him, Black 
as a blur. The rider, 





bing dimly. Wrangle thundered on 


on—on! Venters felt the increase in ’ 


* quivering straining shock after every 
leap.’ Flecks of foam flew into Ven- 
ter’s eyes, burning him, making him 
see all the sage as red. But in that 
red haze he saw, or .eemed to see, 
Black Star suddenly riderless and with 
broken gait, Wrangle thundered on to 
change his pace wih a violent break. 


, Then Venters pulled iim hard. From 


run to gallop, . aliop to canter, canter 
to trot, trot to walk, and walk to stop, 
the great sorrel ended his race. 

Venters looked back. Black Star 
stood riderless in the trail. Jerry Card 
had taken to the sage. Far up the 
white trail Night came trotting faith- 
fully down. Venters leaped off, still 
half blind, reeling dizzily. In a mo- 
ment he had recovered sufficiently to 
have a care for Wrangle. Rapidly he 
took off the saddle and bridle. The 
sorrel was reeking, heaving, whistling, 
shaking. But he had still the strength 
to stand, and for him Venters had no 
fears. 


S Venters ran back to Black Star 

he saw the horse stagger on shak- 
‘ing legs into the sage and go down in 
a heap. Upon reaching him Venters re- 
moved the saddle and bridle. Black 
Star had been killed on his legs, Véen- 
ters thought. 


the stricken horse. Black Star lay 


flat, covered with bloody froth, mouth- 


wide, tongue hanging, eyes glaring, 
and all his beautiful body in convul- 
sions. 

Unable toestay there to see Jane’s 
favorite racer die, Venters hurried up 
the trail to meet the other black. On 
the way he kept a sharp lookout for 
Jerry Card. Venters imagined the 
rider would keep well out of range of 
the rifle, but, as he would be lost on 
ably he would linger in the vicinity on 
the chance of getting back one of the 
blacks. Night soon came trotting up, 
hot and wet and run out. Venters led 
the sage without a horse, not improb- 
him down gear the others, and, un- 
saddling him, let him loose to rest. 
Night wearily lay down in the dust 
and rolled, proving himself not yet 
spent. 

Thén Venters sat down to rest and 
think. Whatever the risk, he was 
compelled to stay where he was, or 
comparatively near, for the night. 
The horses must rest and drink. He 
must find water. He was now seventy 
miles from Cottonwoods, and, he be- 
lieved, close to the canon where the 
cattle trail must surely turn off and go 
down into the Pass. After a while he 
rose to survey the valley. 

He was very near to the ragged edge 
of a deep canon into which the trail 
turned. The ground lay in uneven 
ridges divided by washes, and these 
sloped into the canon. Following the 
canon line, he saw where its rim was 
broken by other*‘intersecting canons, 
and farther down red walls and yellow 
cliffs leading toward a deep blue cleft 
that he made sure was Deception Pass, 
Walking out a few rods to a promon- 
tory, he found where the trail went 
down. The descent was gradual, along 
a stone-walled trail, and Venters felt 
sure that this was the place where 
Oldring drove cattle into the Pass. 
There was, however, no indication at 
all that he ever had driven cattle out 
at this point. Oldring*had many holes 
to his burrow, . 


N searching round in the little hol- 
lows Venters, much to his relief, 
found water. He composed himself to 
rest and eat some bread and meat 
while he waited for a sufficient time to 
elapse so that he could safely give the 
horses a drink. He judged the hour 
to be somewhere around noon. Wran- 
gle lay down to rest and Night fol- 
lowed suit. So long as they were 
down Venters intended to make no 
move. The longer they rested the 
better, and the safer it would be to 
give them water. By and by he 


._ forced himself to go over to where 


Black Star lay, expecting to find him 
dead. Instead he found the racer par- 


-tially if not wholly recovered. There 


was recognition, even fire, in his big 
black eyes. Venters was overjoyed. 
He sat by the black for a long time. 
Black Star presently labored to his 
feet with a heave and a groan, shook 
himself, and snorted for water. Ven- 
ters repaired to the little pool he had 
found, filled his sombrero, and gave 
the racer a drink. Black Star gulped 
it at one draught, as if it were but a 
drop, and pushed his nose into the 
hat and snorted for more. Venters 
now led Night down to, drink, and 
after a further time Black Star also. 
Then the blacks began to graze. 

The sorrel had wandered off down 
the sage between the trail and the 


canon. Once or twice he disappeared . 


in little swales. Finally Venters con- 
cluded Wrangle had far 
enough, and, taking his lasso, he went 
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He had no hope for’ 
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to fetch him back. In crossing 

one ridge to another he saw where 
the horse had made muddy a pool of 
water. It occurred to Venters ‘then 
that Wrangle had drunk his fill, and 
did not seem the worse for it, ané 
might be anything but easy to catch. 
And, true enough, he could not come 
within roping reach of the sorrel. He 
tried for an hour, and gave up in dis- 
gust. Wrangle did not seem so wild as 
simply perverse. In a quandary Ven- 
ters returned to the other horses, hop- 
ing much, yet doubting’ more, that 
when Wrangle had grazed to suit him- 
self he might be caught. 


S the afternoon wore away Ven- 

ter’s concern diminished, yet he 
kept close watch on the blacks an@ 
the trail and the sage. There was no 
telling of what Jerry Card might be 
capable. Venters sullenly acquiesced 
to the idea that the rider had been 
too quick and too shrewd for him. 
Strangely and doggedly, however, 
Venters elung to his foreboding of 
Card’s downfall. 

The wind died away; the red sun 
topped the far distant western rise of 
slope; and the long, creeping purple 
shadows lengthened. The rims of the 
canons gleamed crimson and the deep 
clefts appeared to belch forth blue 
smoke. Silence enfolded the scene. 

It was broken by a horrid, dong- 
drawn scream of a horse and the 
thudding of heavy hoofs. Venters 
sprang erect and wheeled south. 
Along the canon rim, near the edge, 
came Wrangle, once more in thunder- 
ing flight. . 


"ENTERS gasped in amazement. 

Had the wild sorrel gone mad? His 
head was high and twisted, in a most 
singular position for a running horse. 
Suddenly Venters descried a frog-like 
shape clinging to Wrangle’s neck. 
Jerry Card! Somehow he had strad-* 
dled Wrangle and now stuck like 2 
huge burr. But it was his strange 
position and the sorrel’s wild scream 
that shook Venters’ nerves. Wrangle 
Was pounding toward the turn where 
the trail went down. He plunged on- 
ward like a blind horse. More than 
one of his leaps took him to the very 
edge of the precipice. 

Jerry Card was bent forward with 
his teeth fast in the front of Wrangle’s 
nose! Venters saw it, and there 
flashed over fim a memory of this 
trick of a few desperate riders. He 
even thought of one rider who had 
worn off his teeth in this terrible hold 
to break or control desperate horses. 
Wrangle had indeed gone mad. The 
marvel was what guided him. Was it 
the half-brute, the more than half- 
horse instinct of Jerry Card? What- 
ever the mystery, it was true. And in 
a few more rods Jerry would have the 
sorrel turning into the trail leading 
down into the canon. 


° O— Jerry” whispered Venters, 

stepping forward and: throwing 
up the rifle. He tried to catch the little 
humped, frog-like shape over the 
sights. It was moving too fast; it was 
too small. Yet Venters shot once... 
twice ...the third time... four 
times . . . five! All wasted shots 
and precious seconds! 

With a deep-muttered curse Ven- 
ters caught Wrangle through the 
sights and pulled the trigger. Plainly 
he heard the bullet thud. Wrangle 
uttered a horrible strangling sound. 
In swift death action he whirled,’ and 
with one last splendid leap he cleared 
the canon rim. And he whirled down- 
ward with the little frog-like shape 
clinging to his neck! 

There was a pause which seemed 
never ending, a shock, and an in- 
stant’s silence. 

Then up rolled a heavy ‘crash, 2 
long roa? of sliding rocks dying away 
in distant echo, then silence unbroken. 

Wrangle’s race was run. 

Some forty hours or more later Ven- 
ters created a commotion in Cotton- 
woods by riding down the main street 
on Black Star and leading Bells and 
Night. He had come upon Bells 
grazing near the body of a dead rust- 
ler, the only incident of his quick ride 
into the village. 

Nothing was farther from Venters’ 
mind than _ bravado. No thought 
came tothim of the defiance and bold- 
ness of riding Jane Withersteen’s 
racers straight into the arch-plotter’s 
stronghold. Hée wanted men to sée 
the famous Arabians; he wanted men 
to see them dirty and dusty, bearing 
all the signs of having been driven to 
their limit; he wanted men to see and 
to know that the thieves who had 
ridden them out into the sage had not 
ridden them back. Venters had. come 
for that and for more—he wanted to 
meet Tull face to face; if not Tull, 
then Dyer: if not Dyer, then anyone mn 


the secret of these master conspfrators. 


Such was Venters’ passion. 
(To be continued) 
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Our Beautiful Gift to 
You— 


LADIES’ TUXEDO 
FIBRE SILK SWEATER 








All you have to do is to send us only 
16 yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each or 
tend seven subscriptions and $5 extra. 
Ladies’ Tuxedo Sweater made of pure 
Fibre Silk Yarns, in attractive stitch, with 
two pockets and sash belt, finished with 
self colored silk tassels. ‘The ideal sum- 
mer sweater; colors black, navy, tan, 
peacock blue; sizes 36 to 44. This 
stylish garment is guaranteed to please 
every woman or girl that recieves it. Re- 
member, one of these sweaters is yours 
free, postpaid for only 16 subscriptions at 
$1 00 each or for 7 subscriptions and 

$5.00 extra. 
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46' 41h Ave. New York City 
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Planning the Trousseau 
Hints For the June Bride 











Take Stock of Your Needs 


Even the simplest trousseau, wheth- 
er for the June bride or the girl who 
marries in the fall, ought to be 
planned with care. Otherwise, she 
may find herself with too much of 
one thing and not enough of another 
—a state of affairs which a little fore- 
thought would have avoided. 

The old style trousseau, with its 
enormous equipment of household and 
personal things—a burden both to 
collect and to care for—is extinct. 
But the modern bride plans just as 
carefully for her more sensible equip- 
ment and gets a great deal more sat- 
isfaction from the results. 

It is generally supposed that a 
girl provides household linens and 


personal clothing to last at least six, 


months. Of course, not everything 
has to be brand new, but every bride 
wants to have all the new things she 
can afford. 

“Taking stock” {is the first step. Go 
over everything you have; figure ouft 
what you will take with you; see what 
is worn out or almost so, and plan’to 
finish these articles and discard them. 
Then have all the better ones freshly 
laundered, and lay them away—with 
lavender or some sweet, not too strong 
sachet—to ‘be added to as the trous- 
seau is gradually collected. 

Make a list of what you have and 
what you need. Four sets of under- 
things is a fair allowance. One set 
should be for “best” and may be 
lace trimmed or embroidered. Of 
course the gifts of friends will add 
some unexpected gafments but un- 
less you are sure of what is coming, 
don’t leave any gaps to be filled in 
by gifts. 


Details of the Wardrobe 


If you are to be married in the 
fall, a new cloth suit or cloth dress 
and separate coat must be_ provided 
for winter wear. A summer bride 
might have a simple tweed suit and 
a cape or loose wrap to wear with 
separate dresses. 

A pair of good walking shoes, satin 
slippers for dress wear, perhaps some 
new patent leather and gray suede 
pumps for semi-dress, and pretty, 
comfortable bedroom slippers com- 
prise the necessary footwear. Light 
colored stockings, gray or tan, are 
much worn with street shoes, and 
stockings to match one’s dresses are 
also popular. 

The wedding dress will probably 
serve for evening wear after the 
event. Of course it will be white, and 
this year the softly draping crepes 
predominate, although satin always 
holds its own. 

A satin or taffeta of a becoming 
shade—periwinkle blue, henna or 
green—is serviceable for afternoons 
and many little evening affairs. A 
chain of pretty beads or one of the 
new carved ivory pendants on a black 
ribbon adds a touch of ornamentation. 

Then for around the house, ging- 
ham dresses, bungalow aprons, and 
slip-ons that launder easily and look 
fresh and cool even in a hot kitchen. 

One everyday hat and one slightly 
more dressy—and perhaps a little 
crashable ribbon hat to tuck in the 
going-away suitcase—will provide 
headgear enough. Veils are not so 
much seen this year, but sometimes 
cover a plain hat with an elaborate 
lace design. 

These are the essentials and to 
them can be added all the extra sets 
of underwear, dresses, shoes or hats 
one desires or can afford. Gaily 
colored handkerchiefs, narrow leather 
belts with sweaters or overblouses, 
collar and cuff sets, a bewildering ar- 
ray of ear-rings and bead chains, are 
fascinating little additions which 
make even a very simple wardrobe 
seem smart and up-to-the minute. 


Doing Your Own Sewing 


It is needless to tell anyone who has 
ever compared the results, that if you 
want to save money and have things 
the way you like them, it is better to 
do your own sewing than to buy things 
ready made. Of course, there are cer- 
tain things*which you will want to buy 
but if you possibly can, plan to make 
your underclothes yourself. You are 
then sure of good material and of the 
way in which the sewing is done. 

In making underwear, use good 
quality nainsook, batiste or long cloth. 
For trimming, filet lace is still very 








‘never grows old. 


popular and there is a great return of 
Irish lace. If the garment on which 
you are working is for everyday wear, 
do not make it too elaborate. A little 
hand embroidery and a touch of hem- 
stitching would be quite enough and 
then for the better set you can use’ 
handmade lace as trimming. 
Although silk underwear sounds 
elaborate, many girls have found that 
it pays for ttself in the longrun. It is 
more easy to wash and stands succes- 
sive washings better than many of the 
cotton fabrics. That it is serviceable 


for hard wear is shown by the fact tha¢ 
many city trained nurses, who have tg 
change very often and have 
clothing washed by steam laun 
préfer the silk for its staying quality, 


The summer bride will want plenty 
of outdoor clothes, “Sports clothes” 
even if they are not worn for sports, 
are still the thing. There are 
ing figured materials in the city shops, 
many of which will send samples, g9 
that you can order by mail. The one. 
piece dresses, which slip over the head, 
are most in demand. Many of these 
are in jumper style worn with a white 
waist. Other popular summer dresses 
are of two materials, with the long. 
waisted top of thin material, such ag 
dotted swiss, and the skirt of ging. 
ham. A touch of the gingham is useq 
on the cuffs:and collars of the waist 
to give the dress unity. 


Clothes were never so simple gnd 
sensible 








Our Boys 


and Girls 














| Activities Among Junior Project Workers 








How Many Will Stick 


During this spring there will be 
thousands upon thousands of boys and 
girls all over the United States who 
will start a junior project. Last year 
there were over 15,000 in New York 
alone. ‘There will be those who will 
raise a calf, while others prefer pigs, 
or corn, or potatoes, or chickens, or 
sewing, or canning, and all the rest 
of the projects that are possible. 

However, there will be, sad to say, 
a large number (there should not be) 
who will say that due to ‘hard luck 
they had to give up their project. With 
many this is very, very true. Then 
again it is otherwise. Some boys and 
girls ‘have an unfortunate failing in 
that they forget, or lose interest, or get 
tired, or just naturally quit. When 
their well meant undertakings fail, 
they blame it all on their luck. In 
reality they have failed to realize what 
it means to stick. 

Mr. Rufus Stanley, county club agent 
of Chemung county, N. Y., and a great 
friend of the boys and girls there, was 
telling an assemblage of school chil- 
dren what project work means to a 
project worker to stick to the job or 
undertaking until it is done. He went 
on to explain a “4-H” clover leaf em- 
blem that he was about to present to 
a successful worker. He told the boys 
and girls that the four leaf clover rep- 
resents “good luck.” We all know 
what good luck means. 

What Luck Is 

However, a little girl stood up and 
said “Mr. Stanley,— 
“What we call luck 

aa anely luck 

doing these over and 

me and skill 
Perseverance and will 

Are the four leaves of luck clover.” 

It is very true. Lots of times we are 
inclined to give up a task when it only 
needs a little sticking and persever- 
ance. Think it over, boys and girls, 
for there will be times this summer 
when this thought will help you pull 
through to real achievement. 





Better Seed Only One Step 


Evidently the boys and girls in Che- 
nango county, N. Y., have had an op- 
portunity to see how very much bet- 
ter certified potato seed performs, 
compared to common stock. County 
club agent Case had had at least fifty 
different project workers request cer- 
tified stock. When boys and girls show 
that spirit they are bound to be suc- 
cessful. That is the spirit that. spells 
achievement. 

However, good seed alone will not 
insure a perfect or even good crop. 
It holds true with potatoes as well as 
calves, pigs, chickens or anything else. 
No matter how good your stock may 
be, unless proper care and attention is 
exercised, little or no success will ac- 
company the undertaking. In the case 
of potatoes, care means diligent culti- 
vation so weeds will not grow, and so 
the soil moisture will be conserved. 
Furthermore, insects and diseases must 
be fought. 

These boys and girls who are taking 
up the use of certified seed need not 
consider, however, that they have 
reached the pinnacle of success. A 
seed plot or tuber unit plot is a most 
interesting part of the potato project. 
It is a phase of potato growing that 
It is seats finding 
the spuds that are really worthwhile 





and girls follow this line of action. 

Lagt but not least, keep a record of 
the project. It is not only interesting, 
but it is a good business. Khowing 
when and how much time {s spent on 
the enterprise gives the grower an idea 
how much he has invested. Later 
when the crop is harvested and sold, 
real profit may be determined. And 
when measuring profit do not forget to 
consider the satisfaction in having fin- 
ished the undertaking. 





Bringing a Crop Back 

Years ago asparagus growing was 
one of the main agricultural enter- 
prizes in Monmouth county, N. J. 
However, a disease of that plant, as- 
paragus rust, came along and in a 
short time the industry was no more, 
It was really cleaned out. New Eng- 
land farmers had an experience that 
was quite similar. However, there 
was developed, from a few surviving 
plants, a disease, resistant variety. 
However, many of the New Jersey 
farmers have been reluctant to try it 
again. He had been cleaned out once 
and did not want to try another in- 
vestment. “Once is enough” is the old 
saying. 

This is not true with the boys of that 
section, however. Two clubs of boys, 
one at Browntown and the other at 
Dunhams’ Corner, have an idea. They 
have planted disease resistant aspar- 
agus and mean to show grown folks 
that it can be done. They plan to show 
farm folks that the old asparagus sec- 
tion will come back. Of course, it will 
be a few years before a crop may be 
expected. Nevertheless, the boys are 
going to intercropping with vegetables. 
This vegetable cash crops will tide the 
boys over until the “grass” is ready to 
cut. And they are going to “stick,” 
too. Just think what it means to 
those boys to be responsible for re- 
establishing a fallen industry. And 
think of the start they will have. 

The club at Browntown consists of 
Fred Gaub, Arthur Brown, and John 
Burlew. The Dunham Club has Earl 
Propst as its leader, and a membership 
of Robert Conover, John _ Selover, 
Stephin Mechkowski, Alexander Gat- 
arz, Walter and Edward Zimbicki. 

All told, the ten boys have planted 
nearly 4000 roots. 





Keep Agoing 
“If you’ve made a winning hit 
Don’t sit down and boast of it, 
Thinking you're supremely fit, 
Just control your tongue a bit. 


“Maybe someone else will try 

For a goal to qualify— 

Leave your record stranded dry— 

While on couch of ease you lie. 

“Up and ready for the fray; 

Keep agoing, that’s.the way; 

Don’t be satisfied to say 

There’s but one Achievement day.” 
A. L. T. CUMMINGS. 


Doers s 


“Nothing amounts to much in this 
world but achievement! 

“Nothing gives lasting satisfaction 
except work that accomplishes some- 
thing! Happiness comes from work— 
not because of.the money it brings 
but because of the inner satisfaction 
we get out of it.” Joh 
Editor of the ric 
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Home-Makers Page 


Startingta Series on Good Looks 

















Looking Your Best 


FIRST IN A _ SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH 

WILL GIVE aa SENSE METHODS a 4 IM- 

PROVING BOTH YOUR HEALTH AND YOUR 
APPEARANCE, BY JANET PAIGE. 


As summer comes on and the 
spring house-cleaning is over in- 
doors, many a woman notices, as she 
looks in her ‘mirror, that her face 
is drawn and tired, her skin is not 
clear and her hair is sadly stringy. 
It’s time for a little housecleaning in 
the way of sprucing up the house- 
keeper herself and there are a few 
simple ways in which it may be done. 

This article therefore will give 
some hints about the general prin- 
ciples to follow in order to have a 
healthy, attractive appearance. For 
“beauty” is often an effect of spark- 
ling healthiness, and certainly a 
healthy person is always attractive to 
look at. We cannot all be beauties, 
but we owe it to ourselves and those 
who see us constantly to do our best 


with what is given us. 
Now for the general principles. 
(Later, Ili tell you more in detail 


about the hair, the complexion and 
other important factors in this busi- 
ness of looking your best.) 


tem—appetite can expand from hab- 
itual over-eating. Balance your diet 
with the right combinations of foods, 
—plentiful greens, milk and eggs, not 
too much meat or starch or sugar. 
Drink plenty of water, especially be- 
tween meals. Seven glasses a day is 
considered a good quantity. 

Most women who do their own 
housework get exercise enough—of a 
sort. But it does not always give 
all the muscles a chance, and that is 
the ideal way. , Also, they tell us that 
exercise that is fun is the best sort 
there is. That is worth remember- 
ing! 





Try an ‘‘Air Bath” 


Now don’t be insulted at that “per- 
fect cleanliness.” Remember that the 
pores of the body are numberless, and 
all are there to eject waste matter. 
The freer the pores are, the more 
poison will get out and the cleaner 
the system is. The daily bath is 
almost a necessity. If you can’t in- 
dulge, at least try an “air bath” every 
day, and follow it with a brisk rub 
with a rough towel. When you bathe, 
the water is most restful, as well as 





the style itself, 


like most 1922 
extremely simple. 


The loose, 
make the dress 


perhaps a two-tone effect, 
figured voile. 
is very stylish this year. 


some excellent features. 
contrasting material. 

in a figured matefial 
would make a good combination. 


ing in plain cloth, 


could be substituted for the braid. 


and 44 inches bust measure. 


ial, with % 
edging. 


300 smart new designs, a 


pattern. 
Send order to: 
461 Fourth Avenue, 





A House Dress That May be Used for Better Wear, Too 


Although the dress made by Pattern 1302 
is called a “house dress,” it is the useful 
sort of garment which can be worn around 
the house and for slightly better use as well, 
much depends upon the material used, for 
models, is 


For a real house dress use percale or 
gingham and trim with rick-rack braid. 
short sleeves and big pockets 
ideal for housework. If 
it is meant to be used for rather more 
general wear, use a good quality gingham, 
or a prettily 
Ratine, a rough wash fabric, 


For a make-over ‘pattern, No. 1302 has 
The sleeve pieces, 
sash ends and pocket could be made of 
Ratine or gingham 

with plain voile, 
A bind- 
linen or gingham to 
match the stripe or check of the material 


This pattern may be had in sizes 36, 40 
Price 12c. 
For size 36, use 3% yards, 36-inch mater- 
yard contrasting; 3% 


If 10 cents additional accompanies the 
order, the SUMMER CATALOG containing 
seven-lesson 
course in dressmaking and three pages of 
embroidery designs yill be sent with the 


American Agriculturist, i) 
New York, N. Y. 





yards 
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1. You can always put some beauty 
on from the outside, but everybody 
knows it’s false, yourself most of all. 
Grow your good looks from inside. 

2. There are things you must have: 
enough rest; the right food; sensible 


exercise; perfect cleanliness. 
3. Everybody has different work, 
different hours to keep, and differ- 


ent problems to met. Just so, a dif- 
ferent amount of rest, food and exer- 
cise is necessary for each individual. 
Give your own requirements some 
good hard thought, work out the sys- 
tem that suits you best—and stick to 
it. Don’t expect results over night, 
but with patience you will “get there.” 


Get-Enough Rest 


Now about rest. Everybody needs 
at least eight hours sleep in a well- 
aired room. Some need more. And 
no woman who has a busy, active 
day, with the usual round of house- 
hold cares, children to watch and all 
sorts of interruptions, is the worse for 
any bit of rest she can snatch during 
the day. Don’t be ashamed of lying 
down. Get every “cat-nap” you can, 
or just relax for five or ten minutes. 
Remember the adage “never stand up 
when you can sit down and never sit 
down when you can lie down.” 

The right-food deseryes, and wil 
have, an article of its own. In gen 
eral, plain #08, poking fresh vegetables 

and a season, is 








- your front yard, 


most healthy, at a medium tempera- 
ture, neither very hot nor very cold. 
At the end dash cold water on the 
body if it is not too much of a shock. 


A morning cold bath is stimulating 


to most people, but not wise for 
everybody. The very hot tub is too 
relaxing for frequent indulgence. 

Next time, we'll talk about the 
care of,the skin and complexion, and 
speak of a few ways of improving bad 
conditions. 


Some Spring Recipe: 
Maple Mousse 


Dissolve one tablespoon gelatin in 
hot water after soaking one minute 
in a little cold water. Add one cup 
milk or thin cream, and two cups of 
maple syrup. When it begins to set, 
beat in a pint of whipped cream which 
has been sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla. Pack in ice and salt.—[Mrs. 
George Gray, New York. 


Maple Dressing for Rice 


Two cups soft maple sugar, one half 
cup butter. Cream thoroughly. Just 
before serving add two tablespoons 
of hot water.—[Mrs. George Gray, 
New York. 


New Yorkers pay fancy prices for 
dandelions raised under glass. They 
make good salads, and they’re no 
different from the kind that- grow in 





AFord Touring Car 


Will Be Given Away 


August 31, 1922 


Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize. 
Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 

Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 
and 22 other grand prizes, 


(Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) 












August 31st, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ferd Touring Car 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. If 
you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of owning 
one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. 
structions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


test will be well paid in cash, 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 
ete. Thousands of dollars in cash rewards, 


Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick, 


Mail me the coupon today sure, 


seesseeseeeeenes: Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today ssaasenenaneene 


re «< See") FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face you find with 
a pencil, write your name and address plainly on 
the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
ine now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 


faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes. 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 686 Spencer, Indiana, 


Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 
these cars—send me full particulars, 


4 
Me AGGTORS .nccccdecccccccccccccccecececccee soceccece | 





I Have Already Given 38 
Autos—Here are 2 More 





I will send you full in- 


Every one taking an active part in this con- 
whether or not 


Send me this coupon today SURE, 


1,000 votes. I want one of 


CoP e Pee eee ee ee eeeeee 

















“Room 304 


Y. M.C. A. SCHOOLS 
334 Montgemery St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Y.M. C./A. Automobile Courses 


Thorough, Practical Courses for Repair ‘men, Garage men, 

Electrical Specialists, Chauffeurs and Owners. 

struction Equipment operating under actual conditions. Stu- 

dents work on cars and do overhauling under practical auto 

mechanics. Big demand at good pay for trained men. Get 
‘this training Day or Evening. 


Call or write for bulletin. Address the school nearest you. 





Extensive In- 


Room 407 


Y.M.C. A. TECH. ‘SCHOOL 
Mohawk and Franklin Sts. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Retailer's Regular 35c. Crade 


COFFEE =~ < 


Bean or Ground 
Fresh From Wholesale Roaster 


A delicious blend supplied 2 7 Ib 
s 


direct to famiries at a wholesale 
price. 
Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on Receipt of Your Check, Money 
Order or Cash. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St. 


NEW YORK CITY Established 81 years 
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Some Good Counties 
Still Open for 
Salesmen 


We have appointed 25 new 
| county salesmen during the past 
two weeks and would like to 
appoint 25 more reliable hustlers 
before July 1st. 
You can earn $50 to $75 weekly 
selling subscriptions for the A. A. on 
our new proposition. Write for 
details and mention which counties 
you would prefer in case we appoint 
you. No salesman wanted who is 
not an enthusiastic reader and be- 
liever in food old A. A. Address 
. L. V. care of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 


After Cuticura 
sage. Deamaat Tle Ze seeraere faceagpls 


























QUALITY CHICKS 
New Reduced Prices 


Send your order today—make these reductions in our prices a part 
ot yeur profits Our nine big hatches weekly are bringing out 
some of the finest 



























sturaiest chicks we have ever had to offer. 








































ade 25 50 500 
Wh., Bik. or Brn. Leghorns ........ $4.00 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 
Mere GOR escscos ceases soeccesces 4.00 7.75 15.00 72.50 
White Recks or R. ft. Reds ........ 4. 8.75 17.00 62.50 
White WyandottesMinorcas or Anconas6.25 11.75 23.00 
Mined Broiler Chicks ......ceeeeees 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.60 
Special Mating : 
White Leghorn Pen § ++» 675 (275 25.00 (20.00 
Vhite Leghorn Pen 2 -+» 5.58 10.25 20.00 95.00 190,00 
Barred ROCKS 2.0.26. ccvccccveceseee 5.50 10.25 20.08 95.00 
Prompi deliveries by parcel post prepaid. Mail check or order 
Cannot be sent CO. D. Safe arrival of full count guaranteed within 1200 





miles. Catalog free. 


W. F. HILLPOT, 









Box 29 Frenchtown, W. J. 








RELIABLE CHICKS 


[BUY HUBERS | 


7 o 
Special Summer Prices 
By Parcel Post Prepaid Guarantee Live Delivery 
Don't fail to take advantage of these prices tor they will include our number one grade Chicks 
Our sroc’ 1 b ec for quality agd heavy egg production. Will ship any number of chicks from 25 up. 


8 C. White ene Brown Leghorns and Odds and Ends at 10 cts. S.C. Anconas at 12 cts. R.C. and 
8 C Reds and Barred Rocks at 13 cts. S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minorcas and White 
Wyandottes at 15 cts. S.C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cts. 


30,000 chicks every week. Our 13th Year. Order direct from this advertisement. 
Attractive Catalogue Free. 

HUBERS RELIABLE HATCHERY North High St, FOSTORIA, OHIO 

BABY CHICKS PURE BRED FOR 1922 


Look and Listen what we say as to prices for 


JUNE AND JULY 


Brea to ley and they do it. Buy ther try them and beconvinced Quality 
means Success. To your door prepaid Parcel Post. Live Delivery Guar- 
Order from this ad and save delay in your order. 

No order for less than 25 chicks 








—, 








anteed. 


3. C. White, S. C. Brown, ». C. Buff Leghorns 10c Each 
Barred Rocks, 8. C.R 1. Reds, Anconas 13c¢ ” 
White Rocks, W. Wyandottes, R. C. R. 1. Reds B. Minorcas Me * 
White and Buff Orpingtons l6e ” 


Odds and Ends Broiler Chicks “0c *” 


Catalogue Free for the askin 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Gibson| Ohio 


CHICKS S10 PER 100 AND UP 


Pratcervtem ister, teehee i ere. ote eR IP eA TMB“ E 




















HAD Reference Fi 
. | Variety er: e 100 00 
id #O a4 - ° ° . 36.50 $13.00 00 
~ wit x . ° . - 7-09 4.00 b= 
WHITr WYANDC rR . - 00 |.00 76.25 
gulps WYANIX ee . - . 12.8 00 
ACK MINOKCAS - - - 8. 4.00 
BUFF LEGHORNS - - 6.00 12.90 
8 C RL REUS - - - 6.20% re 
R.G BI REDS - - 7 7.60 5.00 BS 
ANCONAS ° © - - 7 6.00 7 7.25 
WHITE & RROWN LEGHORNS - 7 > 5.60 11.00 62.50 
BROILERS . - - - 6.00 10.06 47.75 
WHEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY Dept. A. NEW WASHINCTON, OHIO 











F Deli 
HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS Fer Delivery June 19 
$3.50 for 25; $6.50 for 50; $12.00 for 100; 
a> 555.00 for 500; $110.00 tor 1000 | 
THE FAMOUS HAMPTOn BLACK LEGHORN CmicK, will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 


you ever saw O:der now with 25% cf amount of order, or cash, for early and prompt delivery by 
parcel post Safe delivery and a square deal guaranteed anywhere east of the Miss. River. 


OIROULAR FREE 
A. E. HAMPTON, “BOX A PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS | BABY CHICK 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 
50 














A 





Hacching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are wh. & $3.40 
tne World's Largest Producers. } +l “eve ‘oe 
THREE MILLION FOR 1922 | Anconas 4. 
Twelve popular breeds of best ewe ‘3 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c Barred Rocks 4. 
and up. We also have QUALITY Buff & 4.50 
chicks from heavy laying stock Wh. & S. 4.530 
—Five breeds--at small additional eet Groteciens 4.50 
cost. ngshans $.28 
Brahmas 5. 





We deliver by Parcel Post any- 8 
SuITH’S STANDARD where east ‘ot the Rockies and ; —~F a yk A EB ak XT 
O56. U. 8. PAT OFF. guarantee 95° safe arrival. ens. Mail orders to 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th St, CLEVELAND, 0. 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 





Boston. Mase. Deot, 67 6 184 Erlend Strect (al() Ke JUST-RITE 
Baan ee o | oe Be | MAIO @ pats chick 











Postage PAID. 95% live 
arrival guaranteed. 
MONTH'S FEED 


Get our low Juue 
prices. June chicks 
for December layers. 


CHICKS 9 CENTS 











¥ ate, eeexe pe Ry -§ noone, pg one pets 2 
chicks. : , ;. See, t . - 
* Anconas, Black Minorcas, 50, $6.50; 100, | 40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
$12 00; 3%, $55 9. Rarred and White Exhibition Grades. - Catalogue Free. 
oc Cc. & & C r ji 
ona thier 2. —~? *° | NABOB HATCHERIES. Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 





Wy andottes, White and 
Buff Orpingtons. 50. $7.00; 100, $13.; 
0. Mixed for Broilers, $9. per 100,gstraight 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched in my own Mammoth Incubators from 
high-class heavy-laying flocks Postpaid safely up 
to 1200 miles, and full 100 percent live delivery Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
guaranteed. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD | ¢l8ss bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 


Reds, Anconas, l4c each; White Wyandottes, Black 

Minoreas, 18¢ each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 

12c each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each. Safe delivery 
Guaranteed by prepaid paree! post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, W. ‘Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Barred Rock $15.00. Reds $17, Brown Leg- 
horn $14. Ancona $25. White Leghorn §13. 
$125.00 per 1000. Immediate delivery. 

E. R. Hummer & Ce., Frenchtown, ®. J. 


AND SAVE TIME. Bank References. Free Cata- 
io“. 


1 
H. B. Tippen, 300 Findlay, Ohio 


Baby Chick 


We ship anywhere and py Post 
charges. Guaranteed 956 safe arrival. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, BR. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, ‘Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandot Anconas, aw 
mixe 


Minorcas, Buff 
odds and ends. Write today for price 
e P. aRAY Box 32, Savona, W. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Ulste? Co.—In keeping with the or- 
ganization of “spray rings” Ulster 
county fruit growers have organized a 
special spray service with a member- 
ship fee of $30. Membership is limited 
to fifty members. 


Schoharie Co.—Beekeepers of this 
county will hold their first annual 
meeting on Tuesday, June 6, at the 
State scheol of agriculture at Cobles- 
kill. A picnic will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting. The Schoharie 
Beekeepers’ Association went, om rec- 
ord as favoring the appointment of an 
extension bee specialist by the College 
of Agriculture. ° 


Otsego Co—Woo0l growers who 
pooled their clip have received checks 
for their 1920 clip, Best grade brought 
44c. Low grades brought as low as 
22%c. Considerable optimism exists 
among sheep raisers when the price 
received is compared to the 16 and 18c 
offers by dealers last year. 


Jefferson Co.—Old meadows look 
good New seedings have been badly 
killed by ice. Early grown planting 
complete. Most of it ig up and looks 
good. Corn ground is being fitted. 
Eggs bring from 25 to 30c, butter 42c, 
veal on foot 7 to 8c. Farmers in this 
section are setting out quite a few 
strawberry and raspberry patches this 
spring. Those in good condition. 





Essex Co.—Spring has been late in 
opening. Herds have been turned out 
to pasture earlier than usual on ac- 
count of hay shortage. Those having 
hay to sell have been getting 25 a ton: 
The price of cattle is low with little de- 
mand for cows or steers. Veal 7 to 8@ 
live weight, dress yokes 12c Ib, eggs 
25c, old potatoes $1.25, fowls 25c Ib 
live weight. 


Rensselaer Co,—Splendid rains 
brought relief after a four weeks’ 
drought which delayed the season con- 
siderably. Farmers sold oats this year 
the earliest in many seasons. Acreage 
of potatoes will be very large. Milk 
flow is increasing. Heavy shipments 
going to Boston. Calves bring 9 to 12c 
live weight, eggs 32c for whites, butter 
24c. 


Steuben Co.—Potato growers are ap- 
parently extending their plantings. 
Acreage will be slightly larger than 
normal at the expense of other crops. 
Spring work has been somewhat back- 
ward due.to continued dry spell fol- 
lowed by very wet weather. Very little 
spring grain out of the ground. Win- 
ter wheat and grass growing very rap- 
idly, Frost has damaged fruit very 
slightly. Markets for farm products 
are low except in the case of hay which 
is being sold $16 to $18 loose. Spring 
pigs $5 each, eggs 26c, butter 35c, po- 
tatoes $1. ? 


Livingston Co.—Schedule of the sea- 
son is being closely followed. Few 
farmers have been delayed somewhat 
with inclement weather. Bean acre- 
age promises to be normal. Reports 
of vastly increased potato plantings 
have influenced some farmers to re- 
duce their late plantings. 


Wayne Co.—Apples promise a full 
erop with the exception of Baldwins, 
which seem to be shy through this sec- 
tion. Most farmers are up to schedule 
with their planting. Some corn slight- 
ly delayed. There seems to be an in- 
creased planting of beans. 


Orleans Co.—Fruit growers are very 
optimistic. “Trees are in full bloom. It 
is too early to predict the percentage 
of set. With good weather it should 
be at least normal and in some in- 
stances heavier than normal. 


Monroe Co.—Weather has been kind 
of dry for winter grains which are now 
far below the April promise due to the 
frosts. Farmers consider the price of 
wheat too low. Potato planting is more 
extensive than Idst year. Some plant- 
ing has been delayed on account of 
dry weather. 


Onondaga Co.—Three spray associa- 
tions have been organized, ore at Bald- 
winsville and two at Camillus. Pros- 
pects are that additional rings will be 
organized. 

4 community seed plot has heen or- 
ganized at Marcellus testing out a 
large number of various samples of 
seed including certified seed. 

Following the meeting of the live 
stock men of the county it has been 
planned that a county field tour.will be 
held. Holstein and guernsey breeders 
are cooperating. Particular emphasis 
ts being placed on the value of better 
pure bred sires. 

More farmers are using the dry 





ae 


method of oat treatment for smut con- 

Junior project work will be an im- 
portant phase of the farm bureau pro- 
gram this year with the assistant man- 
ager of the Farm Bureau in charge. 

A number of demonstrations test- 
ing the comparative value of Domestic 
Red Clover, Italian Red Clover and 
Hubam have been arranged in order 
that farmers of the county will be abie 
to definitely see for themselves the 
value of the various varieties. 


Lewis Co.—Most farmers have their 
stock on pasture due mainly to short- 
age in hay. Pastures are rather short 
owing to late spring.. Farmers are 
taking advantage of the excellent 
weather in putting in spring crops. In- 
dications are that there will be the 
largest acreage in years in oats and 
corn. Milk shipments are heavy. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
plant at Carthgge is Open to the pub- 
lic on May 15th, the opening day being 
featured by a large delegation of farm- 
ers who inspected the plant and the 
manufacture of the splendid grade of 
ice cream manufactured there. 

Owing to lack of snow and extreme- 
ly cold weather newly seeded meadowg 
did not come through in very good 
shape. Freezing sights in late April 
gave-them another set back. 

About 15,000 gallons of maple sugar 
was shipped out of Harrisville by the 
cooperative association. 

Considerable work {in re-forestation 
being done. The school children of 
the township of Watson are respons- 
ible for the planting of 10,000 Scotch 
Pine Seedlings furnished by the op- 
timistie feeling. 
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FARM WAGONS 
High or low wheels—~ 
or wood wide 

or narrow tire 
Ww: of ol 
ki eels to fit 
Aa 
Electric Wheel Co. 2 Elm St.,Quincy 1 








MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. 8S. Rice, 709A 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles be- 
gin to tighten ; they begin to bind to- 
gether so that the opening closes naturally 
and the need of a support or truss oF 
appliance is then done away -with. Don't 
neglect to send for this free trial. Even 
if vour rupture doesn’t bother you what is 
the use of wearing supports all your life? 
Why suffer this nuisance? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from 8 
small and innocent Httle rupture, the, kind 
that has thrown thousands on the operat- 
ing table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is,certainly a wonder, 
ful thing and has aided in the cure o 
ruptures that were as big as a man’s twe 
fists. Try and write at once, using *be 
coupon below. 
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Study Your Markets 


HERSCHEL JONES 

The other day I was talking to a very 
rogressive farmer in an up-State com- 
munity who has given a lot of study to 
marketing. He had just taken over the 
operation of several truck farms that had 
previously been run with only sporadic 
success. I asked him why he was s0 
optimistic as to the outcome of his man- 
agement as compared with the other fel- 
low. “We've studied our~market and 
we've planted so as to hit the local market 
at a time when there will be least com- 
tition with fresh vegetables in greatest 
focal demand” was his reply. 

He went on to tell me how he had 
studied the sources of supply of fresh 
vegetables in all the territory that’ he 
could reach easily with a two-ton truck, 
for a year or two previous during the 
entire growing season. He had fouad that 
by early planting and some forcing he 
could hit the nearby city market with 
rhubarb, radishes, asparagus, lettuce, peas, 
string beans, sweet corn, spinach, and a 
few other things, two weeks or more earlier 
than the same commodities ordinarily 
came from outside shipping sections. He 
estimated the total probable nearby supply 
of these vegetables and the supply of other 
consuming centers within truqking dis- 
tance. By canvass of the dealers he calcu- 
lated approximate demand for them and 
gauged his planting accordingly. Inci- 
dently, he established his contracts with 
the dealers and made arrangements to fur- 
nish them with carefully graded stuff 
delivered in a few hours from the. time 
it was picked. They all said they Would 
pay him more for early fresh. goods that 
they could rely on. 

He had reduced the guess-work to a 
minimum and he knew the value of hitting 
the market at the right time. 

Perhaps this procedure is too obvious to 
be of interest, but it has surprised me to 
find how many farmers put seed into the 
ground and work hard to grow things 
apparently more out of habit than because 
they have any plan for what the advertis- 


ing men call “Merchandizing” the stuff 
when it is produced. 
In a New Jersey community, not far 


from New York City, with which I happen 
to be familiar, there are a number of 
valley farms struggling along in about 
the same way they were struggling twenty 
years ago, while near them has grown 
up a large colony of summer cottages with 
a population of several hundred during 
the entire summer season. On Saturdays 
and Sundays, the automobiles go by by 
the hundreds. Nobody could ask for a 
better market for fresh vegetables, poul- 
try, eggs and gmall fruits. The city 
people who come ‘out for week-ends expect 
to pay high prices for the food they buy 
and they would give preference every time 
to fresh goods of quality from the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Their cottages are 
perched on rocks at the edge of a lake 
and they have no garden patches. Yet the 
business of supplying them is left almost 
entirely to hucksters who come out from 
the city with sweet corn and string beans 
that have traveled several hundred miles 
and are many hours from being fresh; 
with eggs that have come across the con- 
tinent from the Pacific Coast and with 
other goods that. is even less fresh than 
it can be gotten in the city. 

In a big eity market like New York, 
time is everything, at least it is a very 
big thing, in marketing perishable farm 
products. How many bitter disappoint- 
ments have come to those who have packed 
and shipped off beautiful looking fine 
quality products of weeks of labot and got 
for them hardly enough to pay the freight 
because “the matket was over-sufplied.” 
The farmer who does not study markets 
and follow the trend of conditions and 
prices, or else market his products through 
a co-operative association that will do 
these things for him, is under present 
conditions about the most unfortunate 
gambler I know. is is of necessity a 
somewhat speculative industry perhaps, 
but a great deal of the speculative ele- 
ment can be eliminated by makimg greater 
use of the many sources of information at 
his disposal. 


To Have Fast Freight Service 


The importarice of shortening the length 
of time it takes to place perishable produce 
on the New York markets is being studied 
by farmers and railroad officials of New 
Jersey. A the establishment of fast 
freight service, New Jersey growérs believe 
they will improve distribution methods 
during the coming summer, putting fresh- 
er vegetables on the tables of consumers 
and eliminating their own losses due to 
the produce reaching market too late for 
the best trade. 

Investigations have shown clearly that 
the farmer stands a big chance of loosing 
heavily when his produce does not reach 
the New York terminal markets, until after 
midnight. Early receipts get the prefer- 
ence, Price differences range from 10 to 
25% on the same class of products on the 
same night. In establishing fast freight 
Service it may mean that farmers will 
have to load earlier than has been their 
custom, at the same time insisting’ that 
the railroads do their part in putting the 
Products on the merket on schedule. 

There are vast areas of rich muck land 
in Sussex county, N. J., specially which 
have been only partially developed due 
to the limited possibility of having highly 
Perishable crops freightéd to New York 
Markets advantageously. A survey con- 
ducted by the New Jersey board of  agri- 
culture. indicates that there is sufficient 
business at present to warrant the in- 
auguration of a fast freight service by the 
Tailroads. Market officials declare that its 
adoption will result in a large increase in 
intensive farming in Sussex county. How- 
ever, the benefits of such service will not 

imited to this area as other sections 
also feel the need of this service. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruit—Blackberries and hucfleberries 
tom North Carolina made their appear- 
New York market early last 
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Watermellons have begun to arrive from 
Florida in considerable quantities. In 
the last week 29 carloads were received 
on the local markets. The demand for 
them has been light on account of the 
cool weather. Peaches and plums from 
Georgia and cantaloupes from Florida 
and California are gradually arriving in 
larger quantities. ' 


he epple market continues to show 
little change. The demand is steady for 
fancy stock, is Nmited, 


but in oer 

owing to the large variety of other fruits 
now on the market. Most of the stock 
is showing a wide range in quality and 


conditions. The best A Grade 2 inch 
Baldwins sold May 24th at $8.00-8. per 
barrel, Other varieties were quoted per 
barrel for A Grade 2% inch as follows: 
Northern Spys $7.00-$10.00; Ben Davis 
$5.00-$6.00; Cooper Market $6.50-$7.00. 


The total car lot shipments of boxed 


and barrelled apples this season up to» 


May 22nd were 88,025 cars as against 
108,720 in the corresponding period last 
season. On May ist, there were 269,000 
barrels of apples in cold storage through- 
out the country as compared with 449,000 
barrels on May 1921. Boxed apple 
holdings on May 1 were 2,070,000 boxes as 
against 2,009,000 boxes on May 1, 1921. 
Vegetables—Receipts of new crop pota- 
toes in New York City reached the highest 
point so far this season when 106 cars ar- 
Prices im- 
mediately declined 50c to $1.00 per barrel. 
Most sales of Florida Spaulding Rose 
potatoes. were remade at $6.00 per barrel. 
Old potatoes are rapidly diminishing in 
supply. Only six cars came from New 
York State out of a total of 500 car- 
loads of potatoes, received in the week 
previous., Maine is still shipping in smal- 
ler quantities. Sound old crop potatoes are 
pciacing from $2.75 to $3.00 per 180 Ibs. 
ulk. 


Green string beans were in such heavy 
supply and in such limited demand early 
last week that prices were as low as 10 to 
25c per bushel. Freight charges alone 


Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 





eally unchanged. The export demand for 
rye was limited. It is estimated that about 
1,250,000 bushels of rye were sold for ex- 
ports in the past week. City feed bran 
was. steady at $29.50 per ton on May 24 
and sold in 100 pound ‘sacks. 

* No. 2 red wheat sold’May 24 at New 
York at $1.44% per bushel; No. 2 hard 
winter wheat, $1.45% ; No. 2 mixed durum 
$1.45; No. 2 mixed corn $.7934; white oats, 
No. 3 3; No. 3 A8¥4e | export rye $1.18 
malting, T14-81 c. 

At Chicago No. 2 hard winter wheat 
sold at $1.34-$1.35%, per bushel; No. 2 
white corn 62%4-62%4c; yellow, No. 3, 6144- 
62c; No. white oats 38%-42c; No. 3, 
38-39%. E 

Hay and Straw—All grades of hay de- 
clined $1.00 per ton in the week ending 
May 24. The market continued steady 
for top grades. Receipts continued liberal. 

Live Stock—Calves closed about ic per 
pound higher on May 24th than a week 
previous. The market on bulls was some- 
what higher. The prices for cows re- 
mained practically unchanged, heavy can- 
ners bringing $1.75 to $2.25 per cwt. Sheep 
was steady, but lambs were somewhat 
higher. Choice clipped wethers brought 
$7.26 to $8.25 per cwt. Yorkers brought 
$11.25 to $11.75 per cwt; roughs $8.50 to 
9.00. 


Honey and Maple Products 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that the loss of honey bee colonies 
in the United States last winter bee colonies 
compared with a loss of 8.5% the preced- 
ing winter and an average loss of 12.4% 
for the seven winters of 1913-14 to 1920-21. 
Losses were most severe in the West where 
the long, cold winter was followed by a late 
cold spring which left the bees weak in 
number and low in: vitality. From Wis- 
consin westward and throughout the 
Plains, Mountain and Pacific Coast States, 
the season averages from 2 to 5 weeks 
late. The condition of colonies on May 
1 was 92.9% of normal. 





Eggs, Nearbys, (per dozen) 
Hennery Whites, extra firsts 
rs 


Whites, 
Hennery browns, extrd fancy 
Gathered browns and mixed 

extra firsts 

firsts 

Butter, (per pound) 

Creamery high score ...... es 
State Dairy, fine to fancy ..,. 


Calves, (per pound) 


Country Dressed, choice ......... 
Country Dressed, good to prime 
Live, prime 

good to medium 

culls 


Hay and Straw, (per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales) 


Roosters 
Broilers, fancy colored 


Potatoes, (per 180 Ibs. bulk) 





Quotations from the New York Market 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest just 
now to Eastern farmers, sold on the New York City wholesale markets (as re- 
ported by the State Department of Farms and Markets May 24): 
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Timothy No. 3 (large bales) «+ 25.00@27.00 
Shipping Hay (large bales) teeeeseecces 2e-OOM@24.00 
Fancy light clover mixed ...... seeeeeeeeees 28-00@30.00 
Rye Straw No. 1. .ccscccoses seeeeasece 36.00 
Oat Straw No. 1 .....c.ccece Seccee eccccccgecccccccccceosccceces 14:00@19,00 


Live Poultry, Express lots (per pound) ; 
Fowls, colored and leZhorn® ...cscccsececccvcccccecccccscesscsess 


POU RUC UPCE CEU COCTCOSOCECOCSCSI OCC OCC ST ETT Tey 


State. No. 1-Round Whites ..cccccccccccccsccccccccccsccccsceccees$ 2 25@3.00 


36@37c 
34@35c 
382@33c 
2@31c 
338@34¢c 
31@32¢ 
30@3014¢ 
28@29 oe 
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34@36c 
31@338¢ 
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17@18c 

15@ 16c 
12%4c 

6144@8c 


+ - -$28.00@30.00 
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were about 50c per bushel. Lettuce is 
plentiful now from New Jersey and Long 
Island. New Jersey — has showed 
more decay ‘in the hearts lately causing 
it to be neglected by buyers. 

The first new crop bunched beets from 
Long Island were on the farmers’ market 
last week and sold at 8c per bunch. 

Other fresh bunched vegetables on the 
farmers’ market on May 24 sold as follows: 
Carrots, 6-8e per bunch; leeks 1%-2c; 
onions 1%-2c; parsley, 4-6c; turnips, white 
5-Ge: rhubarb, fancy large, 2-4c. Barrelled 
stock as follows: Lettuce No. 1 best, $3.00- 
$3.50 per barrel; kale, mostly 50c; spinach, 
best 75 cts. x 

Butter—The Federal Bureau of Markets 
report that full grass butter is beginning 
to appear on the markets and may dealers 
are now turning their attention to the 
storing of butter. A late season and 
higher prices than were expected con- 
siderable retarded the storing demand. The 
cool\ weather with the resulting lateness 
of good pasture prevented rapid increase 
in production and the improvement in 
quality necessary for storing. 

Prices of salted creamy high score butter 

showed a very slight advance in the 
week ending May 24 over the week previ- 
ous. 
Eggs and Poultry—There was a very 
slight downward trend in the egg, market 
in the week ending May 24. MHennery 
Whites, extra firsts, brought 36-37c_ per 
dozen on May 24, or one cent less than 
on May 17 Gathered browns showed a 
slight upward tendency. 

An improvement in prices was noted 
for live poultry in the week: Price ad- 
vances were especially marked for colored 
broilers which advanced 5 cents over /the 
previous Wednesday, and for leghorn 
broilers which advanced 5-10c per pound. 

In the week ending May 20, there were 
7,000 live ducks and 35,000 dressed ducks 

















received from Long Island. Young live 
. ducks are selling at 25cts. per pound. 
Feeds—Buffalo Market—The price of 









most feeds were ponsonsy unchanged 
during the week. atest reported prices 
on carloads, f. o. b. Buffalo in 100 pound 
sacks per ton were: Gluten feed 50- 
37.00, Cottonseed meal 36% $49.00-49.50, Cot- 
55.85-56-85, Oil meal 33% 
t (Local billed) 51.50-52.00. Dried 
1 ’ grains 31.00-32.00, Standard spring 
1 -25.50, Hard winter bran 27.50- 
Standard spring middlings 25.50-. 

e flour middlings 32.00-32.25, 



























of wheat 


ford, Pa., June 8. 
Jersey Sale. Ayre & McKinney, Meredith, 
Y., June 8. ‘ 


« @ester, M 


. 


In the New York market honey on May 
23 was in good supply and sold at the fo)- 
lowing prices: Clover in comb 15-28¢ per 
ib., Extracted 7-10c; Buckwheat in comb 
12-25c; Extracted, 6-9c. 

Maple sugar both in tubs and in cakes 
was in ample supply. New Crop maple 
sugar in %-3 lb. cakes in the wholesale 
produce market brought from 20-25¢ per 
al Maple —- ye! in barrels and gal- 

cans was in fairly good supply ané 
sold at’ from $1.30-1.65 per gallon.” sa 


Coming Events 


none Rigistele Fricsion ja of Ametica, 
ansas ity, 0., - LL. Hough .) 
Brattleboro, Vt., June 7. es oe 
American Jersey Cattle Club, N. Y. City, R. 
. Cow, Sec., 324 W. 23rd St., June 7. 
14th Meeting American Feed M’f’rs Ass’n. 
Chicago, IIl., Tune 8-9, ‘ 
Annual M’t’g Ayreshire Breeders’ 
Seen, Fa, June 14. 
‘a. Farmers’ Week, Stat ge, 
141816 ee ate College, Pa., June 
armers’ Field Day at Cornell, Ith ie 
WE Re aastinn, Wena, ¢. non, 
: io eatfiel ay, Wooster, O., June 23. 
Cornell Poultry Judging School, vk N. 





Ass’n., 


-, July 3-8. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Water! 

sone g " aterloo, Ia., Sept. 
Internat’l Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, 


National Grange, Wichita, Kans.,: Nov. 15. 

Winter Farmers’ Week, Pa. College of Agr., 
State -College, Pa. December_ 18-21. 

Pa. State College “Summer Session for teach- 
ers open June 26. 


Live Stock Sales Dates 
Carroll Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn Sale 
Carrollton, O., June 7. ‘ 
Milking Shorthorn Sale, C. G. Wagner, West- 


"Short Sale, : 
field, é. tae $9. Carpenter and Ross, Mans 
nig | Fale, W. R. Spann & Sons, Morris. 
= mA June . c 
eres e T. S. ; 
Pa. 10 ooper & Son, Coopers 


burg, June 10. 
astern. Gyernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 2nd 
annual, Devon, 


Pa, A ; i 

Wesoesten,, rt og une 1 i ~ en 

spersal Sale, N. N. Holin th’ : 

8tys, osgenburg, Pa., Agt. L,. Ferrick When, 
.. June 


s, 
ire Breeders Ass’n. Sale, Devon, Pa., 


and Ringlet Barred 


CYOLE HATCHER GO., 


Newark, New Jersey 
feeds ‘more than 1,000,000 people daily 
Adam Hebeler & Co, 


46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


EGGS WANTED 


graded, Whites and Browns 
highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 


{52 Reade St., 
REFS. GREENWICH 


— 





Well packed, evenly 
bring 





WANTED 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK Eccs 
for the select trade we have been over 40 years 
building up. Ship carefully graded and pated stock. 
We buy or handle on commission. 
GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New Yerk City 


SECOND HAND EGG CASES 








N. Y._EGG@ CASE CO. 
Wholesale Dealers and Shippers 
519 W. 42 St.. New York City. 


BABY 
CHICKS 


Hatched from High Egg Record 
Flocks. Will have chicks every 
week until September Ist at the 
+ following prices: 

White, Guff and Brown Leghorns, each (0c. 
Barred and White Rome, °.} Reds and Ancenas, 


White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtens and Black 
Minercas, each t4c. 
Odds and Ends, each 9%. 
No erders filled for less than 25 chicks, 
Post prepaid. Free catalog. Reference; City Na- 
tional Bank, Tiffin. O. Order direct from this ad. 


THE LANTZ HATCHERY 
Established 1906. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Big June and July Price Reduction 
Try some of our fullblooded DON’T 
STOP LAYING KIND of chicks for 
June and July. They will pay_ you 
big. Reds, Anconas, Min- 
orcaa, W. Wyandattes 13c,_ Leg- 
horns 10c, Orpingtons and, Sil. Wyan- 
dottes 1l5c, broilers 10c. 5 on 
500 and 10¢ on 1000 lots. Free 
Catalog. Prepaid, safe delivery. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
Bex A, Holgate, Ohle 


20,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


FOR JUNE AND JULY DELIVERY 


BEST BY TEST. $1.00 will book your order. 
8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, llc each, $100.00 
per 1000; B. P. Rocks, 13c each, $120.00 per 1000; 
Mixed Broilers, 9c each, $80.00 per 1000; S. C. Black 
Minorcas and 8. C. R. I. Reds, lic each, $140.00 
per 1000. 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid to your door. Our 12th year catalog free. 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY Richfield, Pa. 
Members International Baby Chick Association. 








Tiffin, Ohle, 











THE 












COOLEY 


Chicks Grow 
Don't buy BABY 
CHICKS until you 
write me your wants. 
We hatch thousands of chicks from pure- 
bred, pedigreed flock layers. We have all 
the leading varieties and they are of the 
famous COOLEY QUALITY that will 
please you, 
Write for booklet and price list. 


S. C. COOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J. 


BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th your for shipping 
chicks. We have the best Utili- 
% and Exhibiting Stock By 
| Post prepaid. Safe ar- 

rival guaranteed. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Min- 
orcas, Anconas. At reasonable 

. rite for our 

Catalog and Price List. 


20th Contury Natohery 






















Box i4. New W. 


Value Baby Chicks 


Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
Easy to buy—priced low. Easy to raise 
—husky, healthy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteed/ Write today for FREE catalog 
showing many breeds in ful !colors. 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box, 32, Marion, Ohio 


















BIG STURDY CHICKS 


June 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th 


Eglantine S. C. W. Leghorns, 13c; quality S. C. Reds 
Rocks, 150 jiertin’s White 
is ad. 


Wyandottes, 18¢. Oider now from 


SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FARM Copper Hilf, N. §. 





PULLETS7 5c ite 


pullets. Pure-bred, heavy laying strain. 
ELMIRA, &. Ve 





TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN S&S. CG. 


White Leghorns exclusively, large, he 
ag $20. ovr benened. Ly  ~- e 
" ree and sa’ ion 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, . 





PLEASE MENTION 





Sale, Edwards & Feasel, Tiffin, 
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Questions and Answers 























Millet and Sudan Grass 


@ erould appreciate it if you would advise me 
as to the length of time it takes Japanese mil- 
let and Sudan grass to mature to make the 
best hay for cows. Please state at what stage 
of maturity it is best to cut each crop in 
order to get the best hay and would it be pos- 
sible for me to get the millet off in order to 
sow the same piece to buckwheat? Kindly 
answer these questions through the columns of 
your paper.—[{N. W., Onondaga county, N. Y. 

Millet requires warm weather in 
germinating. Cold and wet soil de- 
lays germination as well as the sudden 
changes in temperature. It is there- 
fore quite unsafe to plant this crop 
until June and sometimes even July 
depending on the locality and pecul- 
jarities in the regional season. It 
takes on the average eight weeks for 
millet to mature. If the crop is 
planted in mid June it will not be 
ready at the best until early August, 
which without a doubt is too late to 
drill buckwheat in your section, July 
is usually. recommended for buck- 
wheat sowing. Millet is usually sown 
at the rate of two to three pecks of 
seed per acre. It is harvested before 
the heads become ripe. ; 

If the cutting is delayed until the 
“heads become ripe and the grass is 
mature it is not only woody in char- 
acter but the heads are extremely dis- 
agreeable in the fodder and often 
cause considerable trouble. Millet 
hay fed exclusively to horses is not 
a recommenable practice as millet has 
a deleterious action on the kidneys 
It is.recommended that it be mixed 
with other roughage and concentrates. 
Cows do every well on millet hay al 
though it is not as excellent as tim 
othy. clover or alfalfa However, it 
is a good annual catch crop where hay 
seeding may fail. 

Sudan grass has been found by 
many farmers to be superior to millet 
in that its requirements are not quite 
as narrow. It may be seeded earlier 
even as early as the first week 
in May It does well on most any 
type of soll either wet or dry. It 
makes an extremely rapid growth and 
matures a hay crop in six or eight 
weeks depending on local conditions. 
It may be if you put in a crop of su- 
dan immediately you will be able to 
take off a good crop of hay in time 
to sow buckwheat. Your county agent 
will be a good man to consult on the 
very ground when the time comes 
Sudan grass is sown at the rate on the 
average of 20 pounds per acre. 

If it is harvested before it matures 
it makes a bright high quality hay 
However, many farmers find that if 
it is allowed to mature it becomes too 
woody to be of any great value. It 
would be well for you to try sudan 
grass in preference to millet. At the 
same time it may be interesting for 
you to try a very small patch of hu- 
bam clover which is recommended as 
an annual and as a very rapid grower. 


Killing Canada Thistle 
Please advise me how to kill a 60x100- 
foot patcn of Canada thistle. We cut them 
frequently, but they always grow again.— 
(New York. 


The surest way to get rid of a patch 
of thistles of this size Is to plow out 
and take up the entire plants, burning 
them’ so that there is no chance of 
further infection of the fields. Canada 
thistles are perennial and the under- 
ground stems run from 8 to 12 inches 
deep. The plants must never be al- 
lowed to seed or they will spread very 
rapidly. Cutting off the top will not 
Go the trick. The roots must be en- 
tirely removed or starved out by cover- 
ing with straw, so that no leaf develop- 
ment can take place and supply nour- 
ishment to the roots, 

Cutting the plants just before the 
budding period is disastrous. To 
eradicate by cutting or cultivation, no 
Plant should be allowed to show green 
leaves for a period exceeding a few 


Where weeds are numerous with 
Canada thistles, the attack may be 
made with an effective spray such as 
sodium arsenite used at the rate of 1% 
to 2 pounds tq 52 gallons of water. 
Copper sulphate at the rate of 15 
pounds to 62 gallons of water may be 
used, or iron sulphate . . the rate of 72 
pounds to 50 gallons of water sprayed 
on twice, one week apart. 

For spraying with these products, 
the mixture is used just before the 
budding period and again after the 
crop from the fields is harvested. Sod 
fum arseu.te is an active poison and 
care must be taken. Spraying is used 
cnly In fighting the pest in cultivated 
fields and on lands where the weeds 
are numerous although scattered. For 
@ concentrated patch, the removal of 
the entire plant by plowing anc fork. 
ing over is perhaps the only efficient 
method of eradication. 
ee -» 
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OB WHITE Sure Death Fly Killer 

will keep your cows free from flies. 

It will also knock dead every fly it hits. 

We guarantee it tokill flies, not merely 

to drive them away like sprays made 
of crude carbolic acid or creosote. 


Bob White is not a poison. There is 
no danger of tainting milk. We also 
guarantee Bob White not to blister or 
irritate the cow or to stain or mat 


the hair. 


Uncle Sam stands behind the state- 
ment that flies can reduce the output 
of milk from 40% to 60%. See Farmers 


Bulletin No. 1067 issued by the Dee 
partment of Agriculture. ' 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
patented. A small quantity is all you 
will need to use because it is 100% 
active. 

What our Guarantee means 
SATISFACTION to the user or money 
will be refunded. 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 
was formerly known as Morgan's Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer. It 
is the same article that already has 
thousandsof friends among Dairymen. 


BOB WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
39 Broadway, New York City 





Bob White 
Louse and Insect Destroyer 


ILLS lice on cattle and poultry without danger of 
injury either to the animal or to the person applying 
it. Can be used on little chicks with perfect safety. 


Also valudble for lice and other insect pests on plants, 


Other Bob White Preparations— 


Bob White Udder Balm 
B-K Disinfectant ‘ 




















